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— conditioning factor tor group thinking IS propinquitls near 
in time and place The place must provide congenial tranquility a1 

provoc ative stimulus. Groupings must be small enough for intimat 

and large enough tor breadth of view. Atlanta University meets thes« 

admirably. The accompanying pictures are printed not because of the individua 

who happen to be in them, but rather because they record the spirit that pre 

ina highly favorable environment. They are not p sed In the tield of i 


tional planning they are an attempt at candid photography 











@ INTERVIEWS, CUMULATIVE RECORDS, AND PLACE- 
MENT DISCUSSED AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF HALE 
WOODRUFF PAINTINGS 


@ FIVE B’S BUSYING THEMSELVES ABOUT TESTS OF IN- 
TEREST, APTITUDE, AND INTELLIGENCE 











@® THE GROUP ON INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE ARRIVING AT A CONCLUSION 


@ THE GROUP ON PLACEMENT TRYING TO SOLVE THE RIDDLE, “WHERI 
ARE THE JOBS?” 
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@ A GROUP IN THE ACT OF CREATING OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTU NITIES 
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@ THE FINAL SESSION: THE CHAIRMAN DOING A “ 
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The Purpose, the Story, and the Spirit 





FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


N A genuine democracy, professing 
hatred of all discrimination as to race, 
color or creed, differences in educa- 

tion should arise only out of differences in 
individuals. As a phase of education, vo- 
cational guidance recognizes these differ- 
ences and capitalizes them. They are 
individual differences, differences in in- 
terests, aptitudes, and capacities. They 
are not group differences. They are not 
differences in epidermal pigmentation or 
in previous state of servitude. Vocational 
guidance, as a means of enabling individ- 
uals to develop to the full their economic 
and social personalities, is as objective 
and impersonal in theory as it is warm 
and sympathetic in practice. It tries to 
see clearly into the mind and the person- 
ality of the individual, and—it is color 
blind. 

All of which raises the pertinent 
question: Why hold a conference on vo- 
cational guidance and education for 
Negroes? The answer is simple. The in- 
dividual who must fit his interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities into an imperfect 





world, a world full of traditions, preju- 
dices, and vested interests, should be fully 
cognizant of all the factors that make up 
the relationships of life. It happens that 
one factor is common to 12,000,000 peo 
ple in the United States. Color 
affected the types and the numbers of oc- 
cupational opportunities open to the 
members of this group. It has affected 
the quality and quantity of education 
available to them. It has been 2 constant 
determinant of their economic status. 
When the individual, through guidance 
procedures, has been helped to understand 
himself, he must then become acquainted 
with the world of work. The dissemina- 
tion of information about occupations and 
about all the social and economic forces 
that play in and around occupations, is the 
second major task of guidance. Obvi- 
ously, in the case of Negroes it involves 
consideration of special problems and spe- 
cial solutions by those, who through ex- 
perience and training, are best equipped to 
deal with them. For some time all these 
facts have pointed to the need of a spe- 
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cial conference, peculiar in its emphasis 
upon the occupational adjustment of Ne- 
groes. Therefore, during the second 
week of December—a week of intensive, 
incisive discussion—nearly two hundred 
men and women gathered at Atlanta Uni- 
versity and produced the thinking that is 
recorded in this issue of Occupations. 

In a sense, this second, or occupational 
phase of guidance corresponds to the psy- 
chiatrist’s “facing reality." Economic and 
sociological backgrounds are the reality of 
life and they constitute the first section of 
the body of this report. One of the old- 
est queries in the field of vocational edu- 
cation for Negroes is, “Shall we train 
colored boys and girls for the jobs that 
are available to them, or, in the hope that 
they may be lucky, shall we also train 
them for jobs that are now held only by 
whites?” There can be only one answer. 
Train individuals for jobs which, in the 
light of their interests, aptitudes, and ca- 
pacities, they will be likely to fill accept- 
ably. But, at the same time, assist the 
young person in every possible way to 
understand what the chances of employ- 
ment are, and insist that he also train for 
some job that, as a Negro, he is likely to 
obtain. He must be armed with skills 
and fortified with emotional resistance. 
He must know what he wants, but must 
realize what he can get. He must aim 
for the best, but be willing to take the 
next best rather than be idle or neurotic 
or both. He must be ready to fight ever 
to advance the frontier of Negro occupa- 
tional life and to destroy that most un- 
democratic concept of all, “a Negro oc- 
cupation.” 


II 


So, with the desire and the courage to 
face the realities of guidance as well as 
those of life, the conferees approached 
their task with verve and with skill. The 


conference, in a way, developed its own 
personality. In his welcoming address, 
President Archer, speaking for President 
Hope, adjured the participants not merely 
to “resolve and dissolve.” And from 
Monday to Saturday they kept his warning 
in mind. Repeatedly it was stressed that 
the success of a conference could not be 
measured in terms of personal or profes 
sional satisfaction of the conferees (al 
though this too was a desideratum) but 
rather in the number and quality of con- 
crete educational programs stemming 
from it. So the last act of the conference 
was to authorize President Nelson, then 
presiding, to appoint a continuing com 
mittee, which would, insofar as it might 
prove possible, carry the recommendations 
into action. Morning, noon, and night, 
literally, the members wrestled with 
knotty problems. Time became both 
philosophically and practically an un- 
reality. The only instance when the Di- 
rector of NOC felt any qualms was when 
the Morehouse Glee Club sang “Po’ old 
Laz’ rus, layin’ in between two mountains,” 
for the last, menacing lines were: 

“Cap'n, did yer hear about all yer men 

goin’ ter leave yer, 

Just ‘cause yer make yer day so long?” 

Apparently no day could be too long 
for the purposes of the conference. It 
was patterned after the four regional con- 
ferences previously organized by NOC. 
Designed to stimulate group thinking and 
individual participation, along with a min- 
imum of speech-making, this type of 
organization again resulted in dynamic, in- 
tensive, and highly productive thought and 
action. The keynote was struck by R. I. 
Rees, Assistant Vice-President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Occupational 
Conference, when he expressed the opin- 
ion that the scientific study of occupations 
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and of individual aptitudes and abilities 
was the most important undertaking in 
our changing civilization, and again when 
the Director, in outlining the proposed 
conference procedure, stressed the neces- 
sity of following high thinking with hard 
work. 

After these preliminaries, the members 
met on Monday and Friday in four “‘hori- 
zontal” groups, determined by the insti- 
tutions they represented—trural schools, 
secondaty schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, or commerce and industry. They re- 
distributed themselves, according to their 
special interests, into six “‘vertical” groups, 
meeting on Tuesday and Thursday to 
discuss, respectively, the topics: creating 
occupational opportunities, occupational 
information, placement, vocational educa- 
tion and guidance with reference to the 
curticulum, and opportunities for coun- 
seling in schools and colleges. It was in 
these groups that the intimate, person-to- 
person discussions took place, and eventu- 
ated in recommendations presented at the 
end of the week to the entire assembly for 
approval. In their final form they appear 
as part of this record of the conference. 

All the data of thinking do not reside 
in the mind of the thinker. In NOC con- 
ferences it has been the happy custom to 
bring in from the field every type of avail- 
able information useful in reaching valid 
conclusions regarding problems of voca- 
tional guidance and education. This pro- 
cedure again proved fruitful in making 
special application to the problems of 
Negroes. At successive general meetings, 
authorities presented basic data on the 
economic background, on government 
projects in occupational adjustment, on 
testing programs, on other phases of the 
counseling process, and on the place of 
personnel work in industry. 

The outcomes of the conference are 
here presented in several different forms. 
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First, there are articles growing out of 
“presentations” to the conference. They 
discuss the relation of economics, govern 
ment, and technical guidance procedures 
to the problem of occupational adjust- 
ment. They constitute the primary data of 
thinking. Second, in view of the fact that 
a vocational guidance or educational pro- 
gram cannot stand alone as a means of 
adapting human beings to their environ- 
ment or of enabling them to change it, it 
is necessary to integrate it into other ac- 
cepted societal forces. Therefore, we 
present a group of articles none of which 
was delivered orally to the conference, but 
all of which are pertinent to it. The au- 
thors were either present during the week 
or were unavoidably prevented from at 
tending. Third, on the basis the mate 
rial presented to them or out of their own 
wisdom, the participants came to definite 
conclusions and made specific recom- 
mendations. These are the 
which, it is hoped, will be only the be- 
ginning of further action. Fourth, are 
given the names and positions of the men 
and women themselves. 

We cannot compete in the flattering 
characterization of the conductor of the 
“Society Slants” column in the Negro 
newspaper, the Atlanta Daily World. Says 
Lucius Jones: “Atlanta University, this 
week, is the haven of scores of prominent 
educators, labor experts, and economic 
leaders in session to set up a ‘pool of 
creative thinking about the problems of 
occupational training and placement of 
Negroes whose economic welfare concerns 
not only the South but the whole country.’ 
. . » Many brilliant minds are being util 
ized in elaborate plans for future coping 
with the various problems presented in 
this gargantuan collaboration of leaders 
of our social order throughout the na- 
tion. . . . Many college presidents, many 
collegiate deans and secondary school 


outcomes 
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principals and supervisors, innumerable 
college professors, high school instructors, 
innumerable guidance and labor experts 

. . many holding federal assignments and 
forming the so-called ‘Little Cabinet’ . . . 
are in attendance. . . . There have been 
many fine sessions and some sterling ad- 
dresses.” 

That no smallest pearl of wisdom might 
be lost, the conference appointed reporters 
for the general sessions—professorial re- 
porters—who not only recorded the dis- 
cussion faithfully, but added editorial 
comment in their own way. The follow- 
ing running news story derives from these 
which is 


original accounts, each of 


credited to its author. 


III 

Economic Background (Brailsford P. 
Brazeal). The papers of Professors 
Johnson and Vance are ample evidence of 
the rich mental fare on which the con- 
ferees could and did exercise their wits. 
Keenly analytic and none too hopeful in 
their outlook, they cut to the core of 
southern economic life, and give rise to 
insistent questioning. The Vance pres- 
entation was followed by a panel discus- 
sion brilliantly conducted by Dr. Reid. 
He chose for his paneleers Mrs. Holmes, 
and Messrs. Horace Bond, Oxley, Steely, 
and Washington. Of them he demanded, 
“Is there need for more diversified plan- 
ning for the guidance of Negroes?” And 
again, “Is there need for encouraging 
Negro youth to feel that they can prepare 
for any type of vocation they desire, 
whether it be in the field of science, 
drama, art, mechanics, or any other field?” 

Opinion was largely affirmative. These 
two questions appear even more signif- 
icant since there seems to be a growing 
effort to limit Negroes to a constantly nar- 
rowing field of vocational choices. Op- 
portunities are further limited because the 


Negro is “a marginal laborer, last to be 
hired and first to be fired.”” As the masses 
of Negro laborers are largely unskilled 
they suffer intensely from technological 
changes, just as other unskilled laborers 
suffer. Because of these factors it is nec 
essary for Negroes to have ‘‘a more di 
versified plan of vocational guidance” s 
that not only will new occupations be cre 
ated and entered upon but so that Negroe 
may better protect the occupations which 
they now have. 

The trend of the discussion changed 
slightly when this question was asked 
“Should the Negro students be prepared 
to influence economic trends (within the 
limits of democracy) which will result in 
giving them larger opportunities?” It 
was agreed that this involved a general 
principle which should be accepted by all 
students and schools. It was felt that 
students should not necessarily be indoc 
trinated but that they should be “taught 
how to think” and that their thinking 
should be aided through an intellectual 
appreciation of various economic trends 
and systems. The next question followed 
as a matter of course. “What shall be our 
vocational guidance methods and tech- 
niques while we are in the midst of many 
changes and uncertainties?” What fol- 
lows is a fair sample of the discussion pro- 
voked by this query. 

“Migration of Negroes should be 
eliminated as a possible solution because 
of similar problems in various sections of 
the country.”” Exception was taken to this 
statement by one who thought “that 
migration could be planned by the gov- 
ernment so as to include agricultural and 
industrial phases.” 

“Are we to advise and urge the stu- 
dent to depend upon himself or to rely 
upon what governmental agencies may 
do?”—"While, on the one hand, we may 
expect a great deal from the government 
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agencies; on the other hand, we will have 
to build up self-reliance through the de- 
velopment of our own businesses.” 

“This means bringing into play the 
‘consumer power of the Negro, does it 
not?”—"Yes.”” 

“Would you advocate the boycott?”’— 
“Whenever it can be worked out thought- 
fully and carefully under rational leader- 
ship.” 

“How far would the Townsend plan go 
in helping Negroes?”—'‘The Townsend 
plan at least doesn’t exclude Negroes. 
On the other hand, the plan is absolutely 
unsound.” 

“Does it seem that any new occupa- 
tional opportunities are opening up?”— 
“I have heard of a considerable number 
of young college people who hunted 
around for jobs and then gave up in dis- 
gust. Later they started their own busi- 
nesses and made places for themselves.” 

“In connection with these occupational 
opportunities for Negroes I am particu- 
larly interested in housing. To what ex- 
tent are Negroes being prepared or are 
any already prepared to be superintendents 
of these housing projects?’’"—“Recently 
there was started in Washington a training 
school for superintendents of government 
housing projects. I should say that spe- 
cialized training is needed. However, the 
man who directed the Rosenwald project 
in Chicago in 1931 has had a liberal arts 
education with a major in economics. I 
would say that a liberal education, a fair 
sense of economics, and a capacity for 
hard work would make one a good hous- 
ing manager.” 


Government Approaches to Occupa- 
ttonal Adjustment (Ralph N. Davis). 
During the past few years occupational 
problems have been accentuated by the in- 
crease in unemployment. Opportunities 
for earning a living have been lessened 


to a great degree. As the money income 
from labor has decreased individuals and 
families have experienced great sulteril 
The number of people thus affected ha 
reached a tremendous figure. The suff 
ing has been more than a matter of 
dividual or family concern. It has become 
a matter of national concern. In order t 
meet these problems and to help the un 
employed to gain some kind of liveli 
hood either through employment or relief 


the United States Government has 
launched several programs. They are cen 
tered upon industry and agriculture 


finance and credit, coordination, resettle 
ment, direct employment relief, vocational 
guidance and adjustment of youth 

Under the able chairmanship of Pr 


dent Nelson, four of these programs wert 
presented to the conferees. Three appear 
in the papers of Messrs. Hunt, Ox! ind 
Weaver. Mary H. S. Hayes explained 


the operation of the National Youth Ad 
ministration, the details of which wer 
published in the December, 1935 
Occupations. In this volume we print in 
stead a special contribution of Dr. Hay 
As outlined by the speaker 

mental principles of the NYA ar 


f 


} 


1. Work programs are to 


and conducted through establis! IVENCIeS 
including students from the secondary school 
through graduate school. (No duplication 
of agencies or creation of new schools.) 

2. The NYA as a decentralized agency is 
planned to meet the problems of particular 
areas giving full responsibility to local rep 
resentatives handling the program. (Ther 
is mo one general program written up in 

Tachino wimnosed the states 
Washington and superimposed on the 


in the union.) 

3. The objective is to aid young people 
as fully and wisely as possible; therefore 
the type of work done by young people 
should not conflict with regular work of 
the institution. (No regular paid employe 
of an institution is to be displaced as a 
result of work done by young people.) 
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Negroes are represented on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee through Moi- 
decai Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 
of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona, 
Florida. Dr. Hayes concluded by stating 
that Negroes would be treated impartially 
as to students’ aid and work projects, and 
that they would receive appropriations on 
an equal basis with white students. 

A striking part of Robert C. Weaver's 
presentation was the statement that there 
was little hope for the small business class, 
and the suggestion that Negro youth be 
told the truth about the situation instead 
of being given glowingly optimistic pic- 
tures. One of the conferees raised this 
question: “When it comes to guidance 
for Negro youth, are we going to teach 
this fatalism?” 

Dr. Weaver replied: “I am afraid that 
my statement concerning these young 
Negro businesses is not fatalism, but 
rather factualism. There is no need of 
telling these young people that the out- 
look for these small businesses is very 
bright. They should be told that in the 
light of our present economic conditions 
and economic history, they have a 1 to 
100 chance. There are, however, certain 
businesses which Negroes may enter 
such as the cooperative housing proj- 
ects. This is a wonderful field. This is 
entirely different from the scheme of just 
saving a little money and starting a busi- 
ness, with the expectation that suddenly 
all Negroes will employ all other Negroes. 
This is certainly contrary to economic his- 
tory. I would advise that you read Wil- 
liam E. B. Du Bois’ Black Reconstruction 
where some of these points are brought 
out very clearly.” 

The evidence presented at this session 
showed that the government, in late years, 
has specifically recognized the occupational 
problems of Negroes. 


IV 


Group Testing Demonstration (Harold 
H. Bixler). One of the enjoyable as wel! 
as profitable features of the conferenc« 
was the group testing demonstration. An 
unscheduled feature was a test of Dr 
Keller's mechanical aptitude in assembling 
a new kind of reflector which he had just 
acquired to take indoor photographs of 
the meetings. Since this test is not stand- 
ardized, we regret we are unable to re 
port the achievement age. We know that 
his friends will be happy to hear that he 
finally passed with the aid of an extended 
time limit! (Editor's Note: Dr. Bixler 
isin error. This maneuver was really de- 
signed to test the curiosity of the psy- 
chologists. They stood around to the end 
Their scores were high. Besides, a good 
psychologist should know that the Editor 
would have the last word.) 

The demonstration opened with a brief 
statement by the Chairman, Dr. Bixler, 
concerning the various types of tests as 
well as the use and abuse of examinations. 
Each member of the group was given a 
copy of Max McConn’s article on exam- 
inations.* It was pointed out that in se- 
lecting tests one must carefully investigate 
validity. The fact that a test is labeled 
“Mechanical Aptitude Test” is no indica- 
tion that it actually measures mechanical 
aptitude. All the better tests are accom- 
panied by either a manual or a statement 
as to the procedure the author employed 
in validating the test. Careful study of a 
particular aptitude test, for example, re- 
veals that this test measures certain phases 
of mechanical aptitude which the author 
carefully points out. Another funda- 
mental characteristic of a good test is its 





*McConn, Max, “Examinations Old and New: 
Their Uses and Abuses.” Reprinted from The 
Educational Record for October, 1935. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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reliability, that is, the accuracy of measure- 
ment. The reliability should be reported 
by the author. It is frequently stated in 
terms of correlation coefficients. 

John T. Bobbitt with the aid of an 
assistant demonstrated the O’Connor 
Tweezer Test. He commented on the 
ways in which such a test might be used. 
The Pressey Classification Test was then 
administered by H. G. Bishop to the en- 
tire group, to illustrate the proper method 
of administering an intelligence test, as 
well as to give experience of taking a test 
designed to measure abstract intelligence. 
F. S. Beers discussed the emergent func- 
tion of examinations, that is, guidance. 
He pointed out that guidance is, in fact, 
the emergent function of the entire edu- 
cational process. We must /earn our 
pupils before we can teach them. Dr. 
Beers also commented on the variability 
of teachers’ marks. Copies of his report, 
as University Examiner, for the year 1934- 
1935, were then distributed.’ 

Following this the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory was administered to the 
group, affording amusement as well as en- 
lightenment. A short discussion of the 
purposes and uses of such an inventory 
followed. The group was next divided 
on the basis of sex. Men and women 
were given the appropriate forms of the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Examination 
and the Strong Interest Blank. All indi- 
viduals who wished their test papers 
scored passed them to the examiner, and 
much interest was expressed in the results 
when the papers were returned a few days 
later. 


Analyzing Individuals (S. O. Roberts). 
An adequate program of vocational 





*Beers, F. S., and Cox, H. M. Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. First Report, 1934-1935 
Submitted to the Chancellor, the Board of Re- 
gents, and the Faculties of the University System 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 36 pages. 
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guidance requires: (1) the thoroughgoing 
study of the individual; (2) the provision 
of local and national occupational in- 
formation; and, (3) the use of satisfactory 
educational and guidance techniques to 
obtain the proper adjustment of the right 
individual to the right job. 
had as its purpose the discussion of the 
analysis of the individual by means of 
tests. In addition there was some con 
sideration of the educational factors in 
guidance. Papers were presented by 
Messrs. Beers, Bishop, Bixler, and Bob- 
bitt, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Bond—a quintet of very busy B's 

Mr. Bobbitt stated that of 300 persons 
he had interviewed, 50 per cent were fol 
lowing occupations different from those 
for which they had been trained in 
school. Earlier guidance of these indi 
viduals could possibly have avoided their 
waste of time, money, and energy Ap 
proach to the person on many different 
fronts, however, is mecessary to give a 
complete picture. He emphasized partic 
ularly the need for information concern 
ing the individual's health, aptitudes, and 
skills, training, personality, socio-economi: 
background, interests and desires. He ad 
vised the use of tests in obtaining the 
necessary information concerning the in 
dividual’s personality, skills, etc. Positive 
information as to what vocation to enter is 
desirable but negative results are some 
time helpful in advising individuals not to 
enter certain occupations. He 
emphatically, however, the necessity for 
obtaining information from sources other 
than those provided by several tests. 

Dr. Bishop covered four points 
(1) things to be tested; (2) how to test; 
(3) evaluation of tests; and, (4) in 
terpretation of tests. Any characteristic 


This session 


stressed 


should be open to testing, although test 
ing of all characteristics is impossible 
At the same time, 


unless many 


today. 
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different characteristics were tested, we 
would be ignorant concerning the “in- 
dividual differences” among people and 
hence without adequate basis for valid 
vocational guidance. He grouped tests 
under these general headings: (1) sens- 
Ofy acuity; (2) aptitude capacity of 
ability without specific training; and, 
(3) achievement-attainment after training. 

In testing, it is first necessary to de- 
termine the trait or characteristic to be 
tested and then to select items that seem 
to differentiate those who stand high in 
ability from those who stand low. The 
evaluation of a test depends not upon 
whether the test measures validly (that is, 
what it is supposed to measure) but 
whether it measures reliably (accurately), 
since the function of a test is selection of 
high from low, good from poor, etc. A 
score should be interpreted only by com- 
petently trained individuals, and such 
score and interpretation should be avail- 
able only at the discretion of the examiner. 

The views of Dr. Bixler on the rela- 
tion of tests to the curriculum and of Dr. 
Beers on the scientific approach to diag- 
nosis afe given in full further on in this 
issue. 

A general criticism of this session, 
under the circumstances probably un- 
avoidable, is that the material presented 
was too simple for the expert and not 
sufficiently pointed for the uninitiated. In- 
clusion of more concrete and specific evi- 
dence concerning the usefulness of tests 
might have been helpful in this connec- 
tion. The discussion may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. There is need of a scientific approach 
to the study of the individual and his vo- 
cational and educational problems, and the 
use of tests in this scientific diagnosis is in- 
dispensable. 

2. There is need of adequately trained 
personnel to administer the tests and to 


carry out the other features of a satisfactory 
guidance program. 

3. Finally, there is the necessity of using 
the results obtained through steps 1 and 2 
to effect the complete adjustment of the in 
dividual personally, educationally, and vo 
cationally. 


Guidance Procedures. One session was 
given over to guidance procedures under 
the chairmanship of Dean Clement 
Messrs. Cofer, Heningburg, and Lanier 
provided copious factual information out 
of their rich experience and intensive 
studies. Their views are fully set forth 
in their printed papers. 


Personnel Work in Industry. The last 
general session confined solely to the con- 
sideration of a special topic took the form 
of a panel discussion under the chairman- 
ship of Kendall Weisiger. Those associ- 
ated with him were Messrs. Blackburn, 
Bond (Max), Bowen, Clark, Heningburg, 
Lanier, Sutton, Quigley, and Washington. 
Discussion soon focused upon the per- 
sonnel policy of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The TVA is not under United States 
civil service regulations. However, the 
workers for this great project were most 
carefully selected through mechanical 
aptitude, non-language, and general in- 
telligence tests. Eighty thousand applica- 
tion blanks were distributed; 60,000 were 
returned with a stated intention of taking 
these tests, and 38,800 actually took 
them. The appointments were made from 
gtades ranging between 50 to 100. Pol- 
itical patronage played no part. At the 
maximum peak 16,500 workers were em- 
ployed; now, as the dam approaches com- 
pletion, 14,500 are working. 

Not many Negroes took the examina- 
tion. In some cases the post-office em- 
ployes refused to hand the literature to 
Negroes. The planters told the Negroes 
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if they signed or took the examination 
they were signing up to stay in the United 
States army four years. Others told them 
they were signing away all their household 

oods. Some investigation was made and 
it was decided that the TVA would em- 
ploy Negroes to employ Negroes. Wher- 


B ever Negroes were to be employed a 


Negro personnel was organized. 

In each center there is some type of 
training for the workers; for the most 
part the training has been confined to 
share croppers, tenant farmers, etc., and 
to practical courses that would aid them 
in meeting conditions around them. They 
are taught the arithmetic necessary for 
their farms, for sending produce to the 
mill, and for figuring on their cotton. 
Large numbers are being encouraged to 
vote. The use of tools is being taught, 
and at the Wheeler Dam electricity is a 
subject of instruction. Some are being de- 
veloped into foremen, some are taught to 
do elementary blueprint reading. 


V 


At the final general session all the 
recommendations developed during the 
twenty different sectional meetings were 
brought together for action by the entire 
body. While each member had them be- 
fore him in mimeographed form, it was 
still an arduous task to give careful con- 
sideration to every one and to express an 
opinion. However, under the masterly 
and benevolent direction of Dr. Nelson, 
opportunity was given for dissenting 
opinions, for amendments, and revisions, 
and the final draft, which we print, is 
a unanimous expression of the will of 
the entire conference. 

With so many different groups at work, 
it was to be expected that there would be 
some duplication in the ensuing recom- 
mendations. It would have been possible 
to edit these out of the copy, but such a 
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procedure would have, in some measure, 
detracted from the faithfulness of the re- 
port. We choose rather to draw from the 
many statements those that stand out from 
the others because of 
ticality or both. 

1. Central clearing house. 
there arose the demand for a generally 
accessible source of occupational informa- 
tion for Negroes. 
tion is obvious. It 
available. In all the occupational ab 
stracts which NOC is publishing, definite 
effort is being made to include for each 
occupation such facts as may ap»ly par 
ticularly to Negroes. 

2. Guidance programs in educational 
institutions. Every effort should be made 
to incorporate in the program of every 
educational institution for Negroes such 
procedures as will provide the service usu 
ally associated with vocational guidance 
There is no one right way, no inviolable: 
standard, but there are sound principles, 
amply described in these pages, which 
can be woven into the activities of any 
school or college. 

3. Counselor training programs. Good 
counseling means good counselors. Good 
counselors, like good teachers, must be 
trained. A strong plea is made for train 
ing centers, where the best that is known 
about guidance may be imparted to those, 
who, by virtue of intelligence, person- 
ality, and experience, are fitted to become 
counselors. 

4. The quest for the job 
for new opportunities in old jobs and 
old opportunities in new jobs, must be 
incessant and unrelenting. If Negroes 
accept the occupational status quo, they 
are not even standing still, they are mov- 
ing backward. They must always be 
pushing the occupational frontier for- 
ward. Perhaps it cannot always be a 
A salient thrown out 
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Insistently 


The need of informa 


should be made 


The search 
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here, a flank taken there, may be the 
tactics, but movement there must be. 
Guidance programs must be geared to 
these maneuvers. 

5. Instruction “related to life.” The 
schools cannot be merely a reflection of 
life. They must, to some extent, change 
life itself. They must be interested in 
“economic forms.” Without becoming 
vehicles for propaganda they should treat 
the “cooperative,” or the “Negro com- 
munity,” or “proportional representation 
in occupational life,” as thoughtful con- 
tributions to economic thinking, contribu- 
tions which, if freely discussed, may pro- 
duce better forms. 

6. Guidance and the curriculum. More 
and more it becomes evident that if the 
best of guidance procedures are injected 
into a school with a dead or an inflexible 
curriculum, it can be of little service. 
The guidance idea must permeate a whole 
institution. The choices of the students 
must become meaningful in terms of the 
offerings of the school. A study of in- 
dividual students and of the world’s 
occupations should reveal the student's 
needs for occupational adjustment. The 
curriculum should supply those needs. 


VI 


Devoted as the conferees were to the 
cause of vocational guidance and educa- 
tion, they were not averse to having their 
attention diverted occasionally to other 
matters. One evening they lent their ears 
to the delightful voices of the students of 
Spelman, Morehouse, and Atlanta. Pro- 
fessors Harreld and James had worked 
their spell upon them and the results were 
exceedingly pleasant. Spirituals, carols, 


and other chorus arrangements constituted 
the repertoire. The instructors themselves 
played first and second violin in the début 
of a quartet, in which the viola was played 
by Richard Durant, a junior, and the 





‘cello by Geraldine Ward, a freshman 

On another evening Morehouse College 
debated the Oxford Union Society of Ox- 
ford University, England. The English 
students (Richard U. P. Kay-Shuttleworth 
and A. W. J. Greenwood) contended 
“that a written constitution is a hindrance 
rather than a safeguard to social progress” 
while the Americans (Butler A. Jones and 
John C. Long) put in their defense with 
all the vigor of conservative Supreme 
Court judges. A decision would have 
been difficult and none was rendered. 

To draw together a group of outstand- 
ing persons such as came to Atlanta re- 
quires intensive planning. Members of a 
local committee had directed their 
thoughts toward the organization of the 
sessions, and in conference with NOC, de- 
veloped a program. With President Hope 
as chairman, the following served on the 
committee: Messrs. Archer, Cousins, 
Davage, Fountain, Harper, Hubert, John- 
son (Reginald), Keller, King, Milton, 
Reid, Washington, and Weisiger; Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Usher, and Miss Read. 

As has been pointed out, the conference 
culminated in the authorization of a Con- 
tinuation Committee. President Nelson, 
in consultation with other members of the 
conference, has made the following ap- 
pointments: Messrs. Arthur, Blackburn, 
Clark, Clement, Cofer, Davis (John W.), 
Douglas, Fox, Heningburg, Johnson 
(Charles S.), Lanier, Lee, Maxwell, New- 
bold, Robinson, and Thompson; Miss 
Belcher, and Mrs. Holmes. It is under- 
stood that President Nelson will act as 
temporary chairman of the committee. 
He will bring about an organization of 
the committee at the earliest possible 
moment. At that time the members will 
add to the committee such others as they 
desire and will select permanent officers. 
The present membership has been selected 
with the idea of obtaining one person 
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from each state represented at the con- 
ference, and at least one from each of the 
educational levels and interests. 

It is impossible to express adequately 
the appreciation that is due to various 
persons concerned in the success of the 
conference. One is tempted to dismiss 
the matter with a blanket blessing to all, 
for even those who did not take a con- 
spicuous part would have been willing to 
do so. However, it is perhaps a little 
craven to take the easiest way. For there 
were key persons. To President Hope 
goes, of course, the sincerest thanks for 
making available to the conference all the 
fine hospitality of the University. There 
could have been no more appropriate and 
comfortable place in which to hold the 
meetings. To President Read we owe 
our gratitude for the foresight and under- 
standing which puts hospitality into prac- 
tical operation. 

At the regional conference held at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in April 
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1934, Mr. Weisiger, a trustee of the 
University and a leader in Southern edu 
cation, urged Atlanta University as a 
meeting place for the Negro Conference 
We are indebted to him for his good 
natured, persistent, and warm friendli 
Dr. Sutton, a member of the Na 
tional Occupational Conference, together 


ness. 


with his efficient aide, Dr. Bixler, gay 

indispensable help in arranging local af 

fairs. Mrs. Nabrit and her student aides 
provided an incomparable secretarial force 
Mr. Allen, press representative, was an 
ever ready help and guide. And 
there was our “most grand exalted secre 
tary,’ Mr. Arthur, who, when he did not 
actually anticipate, reminded us of this 
and that, and put the touch of finesse to 
a rather difficult task. To him, a mem- 
ber of NOC, we are particularly grateful 
Finally, to all presenters, testers, chair- 
men, committee secretaries, we extend our 
sincerest thanks for the willingness and 
skill with which they took part. 


then 


An Educator’s Critical Comment 


CHARLES H. THOMPSON 


ONFERENCES afe so essentially the 

democratic method of attacking 

problems and, therefore, so fre- 
quently resorted to in this country, that 
many persons have tended to develop an 
impatient, or blasé, or even cynical atti- 
tude toward them in general. Much of 
this impatience and cynicism is due to a 
fundamental misconception of their real 
purpose and proper procedure. Ob- 
viously, conferences are held because 


there are problems to be solved which 
it is believed can best be 
collective thinking. Thus, the basic pro 
cedure should be ‘‘problem-solving,” 
first, 


solved by 


with all that this term implies 
a definite recognition, and clear state- 
ment of the real problem; second, an ade 
quate definition of it; third, a suggestion 
of possible solutions; fourth, an evaluation 
of the suggested solutions; and fifth, an 
actual test of the best solution arrived at. 
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To what extent did the Atlanta Confer- 


ence attain these implicit objectives? In 
light of the answer to this question, what 
are the next steps? 


II 

It was clear to everyone who was 
in attendance at the conference that, 
whatever other problems might be in- 
volved in the situation, the real (certainly, 
the fundamental and most pressing) prob- 
lem in the vocational education and gui- 
dance of Negroes is the crucial position 
in which Negroes find themselves in the 
economic life of America in general. It 
was definitely recognized that not only do 
Negroes constitute the most economically 
insecure group of workers in the country 
today, but also that their occupational 
horizon is increasingly and rapidly being 
narrowed chiefly because of race restric- 
Educators of Negro youth, there- 
fore, are faced with the apparent dilemma 
either of guiding Negroes into or pre- 
paring them for occupations that, for 
Negroes, do not exist or are rapidly dis- 
appearing, or of preparing them for jobs 
that merely serve further to intrench them 
in their present sub-marginal status. Thus, 
the real problem is how to escape this 
dilemma. 

There is little doubt that this state- 
ment of the problem is essentially cor- 
rect. To be sure, the conference discussed 
many other questions—vocational coun- 
seling, use of tests, details of operative 
technique, guidance in rural schools, and 
the like. But these are the prob- 
lems of vocational education and gui- 
dance; not the problem or problems of the 
vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes. Moreover, it was apparent that 
the conference not only recognized this 
fact but was unable to escape it. For 
despite several excursions into the by- 
paths of administrative technique, we were 


tions. 


invariably faced at every turn by this 
dilemma of policy. 

In further definition of the problem it 
was observed that of the five and a half 
million Negroes 10 years of age and over 
who were gainfully employed before the 
depression, 36.1 per cent were farmers 
(chiefly tenants, sharecroppers, and _ |a- 
borers), 18.6 per cent were workers in 
industry (mainly unskilled), and 28.6 per 
cent were employed in domestic and per 
sonal service—comprising altogether more 
than four-fifths of the Negro working 
population employed on the lowest occu- 
pational levels, as compared with less than 
half of the white population employed 
on the same levels. Naturally, the Negro’s 
position has suffered during the depres 
sion, both relatively and absolutely. But 
it is also rapidly becoming clear that the 
depression is more symptomatic than 
causative. It is causative only to the ex- 
tent that it furnished the occasion; but 
symptomatic, in that it served to empha- 
size and throw into sharper outline forces 
and trends that have been operating, only 
partially observed, for the past two or 
more decades. Technological advances 
have not only changed the character of 
labor in general, but have made a con- 
siderable amount of labor unprofitable. 
In the resultant displacement and reduc- 
tion of workers, competition for jobs has 
increased tremendously, and this competi- 
tion has served to restrict still further the 
already narrow occupational horizon of 
Negroes. So-called “Negro jobs” are a 
thing of the past. Labor unions have 
drawn their already taut lines tighter. 
Negro business, being largely intra-racial, 
is dying or dead of starvation. White 
collar workers are being driven into do- 
mestic and personal service. And Negro 
professional workers are either on relief 
or barely making both ends meet. 

While this is a depression picture, and, 
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therefore, exaggerated a little here and 
there, yet our technological experts give us 
no assurance that in general outline the 
situation will be much different after the 
depression has passed. On the contrary, 
they predict that we shall never return to 
the pre-1929 level. All of this means, if 
it means anything, that unless something 
is done to change the present trend, the 
Negro will find it much more difficult in 
the future to raise his occupational status 
than he has in the past. 

In view of this difficult economic po- 
sition in which Negroes find themselves, 
the job of vocational education and gui- 
dance in Negro schools is tremendously 
complicated. Shall they ignore present oc- 
cupational restrictions as a passing phe- 
nomenon and guide Negroes into and pre- 
pare them for any occupations for which 
they have the capabilities; or, in view of 
their meager resources, shall they confine 
their attention to those occupations which 
Negroes have found it easiest to enter? 
What can and should they do to widen the 
occupational horizon of Negroes? Shall 
they encourage Negroes to become capi- 
talists and attempt to build up a black 
economy within the national framework— 
that is, take advantage of segregation and 
live upon each other? Or shall they or- 
ganize their power as consumers to force 
occupational openings from white-owned 
business? Or shall they appeal to the 
American sense of justice and fair play, to 
give the Negro an even break? Or shall 
they turn socialist, or communist, and 
work for a reorganization of the present 
social system? Or shall they let nature 
take its course? These are some of the 
questions which face educators of Negro 
youth in their attempt to set up and ad- 
minister a program of vocational educa- 
tional guidance in Negro schools. They 
are questions for which it is not easy to 
find the answers. 


Ill 

With the problem thus stated and de 
fined, the conference arrived at the third 
stage—"suggestion of possible solutions 
A number of suggestions were offered 
Classified roughly, and with no pretense 
at completeness, the suggestions were 
follows: First, it 
Negroes should be encouraged, in fact 
urged to build up varied Negro business 
enterprises by collective capital and other 
wise, “in order that they may be in posi 
This sug- 


was suggestc d_ that 


tion to employ other Negroes.” 
gestion provided for the organization of 
various types of cooperatives, both pro 
ducers’ and consumers,’ as well as for the 
furnishing of initial capital by philan- 
thropy. Second, it was recommended that 
Negroes should their consumers’ 
power to force white-owned businesses 
that derive their chief clientele from Ne 
groes to employ them. An example 
of this suggestion is illustrated by the 
“don’t-buy where-you-can’t-work’’ move- 
ment which has been tried in several large 
cities. Third, it was urged that increased 
efforts toward the organization of Negro 
workers should be made immediately, and 
on a much wider scale than heretofore. 
Fourth, it was recommended that Negroes 
be trained to do more efficiently the jobs 
they now occupy, so as to maintain the 
status quo, at least. It was also suggested 
in this connection that increased attention 
and emphasis be placed upon training 
more Negroes for the jobs they find it 
easiest to enter. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that a persons, 
among them a college president, suggested 
that the colleges might turn their atten- 
tion and energies to training for domestic 
and personal service, since so many 
Negroes go into these jobs. Fifth, it was 
recommended “that Negroes make strenu- 
ous efforts to obtain the ballot as an ef- 
fective method of bringing pressure on 


use 


few 
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city, county, and state governments to ob- 
tain jobs.” Sixth, it was suggested that 
an intensive study be made to ascertain 
how some Negroes got into all but four 
of the more than five hundred occupations 
listed by the 1930 Census, with a view 
of getting others into them in similar 
fashion. 

Despite the fact that there are probably 
additional solutions that might be sug- 
gested, the conference attained its ob- 
jectives fairly adequately up to and in- 
cluding the third step—"“suggestion of 
possible solutions.” It was at the fourth 
step—‘‘an evaluation of the suggested so- 
lutions,” that the conference was, in my 
opinion, least effective. There seemed to 
be little inclination and practically no ef- 
fort to discuss adequately, or at all, in the 
majority of cases, the possibilities of the 
various measures proposed as solutions. 

The writer does not doubt that some 
of the suggested solutions are both feasi- 
ble and desirable; some are inevitable 
whether they are feasible or desirable. 
But just as certainly, some of them are 
neither feasible nor desirable, if they are 
actually possible at all. For example, to 
give just one illustration, it was suggested 
that Negroes build up a black economy 
within the national framework by phi- 
lanthropy and by individual and collective 
capital, “in order that they may be in po- 
sition to employ other Negroes.”” It was 
even suggested that philanthropists who 
now contribute to Negro schools would 
find it to their ultimate interests to lend 
the capital for such Negro business enter- 
prises, the funds to be repaid from the 
profits of the business so capitalized. One 
naturally wonders how far such a scheme 
would be effective, even if it were found 
to be desirable. 

Such suggestions certainly need more 
evaluation than they received at the con- 
ference. In spite of the fact that Booker 


T. Washington suggested and emphasized 
this scheme some twenty-five years ago and 
that it has been tried in various communi- 
ties from time to time, does empirical evi- 
dence show that it is feasible? In view 
of the fact that it adds race to the basis 
of business competition, is it desirable? 
Is it conceivable that philanthropists who 
get their money from business can be in- 
duced to set up Negro business to compete 
with their own business interests and 
thereby reduce their profits? These and 
other similar questions must be answered, 
not alone concerning this proposal but 
with respect to all of them, before such 
suggestions should be accepted for actual 
test. 


IV 


It might be argued with some reason- 
ableness that the conference did not have 
the time, within the space of five and a 
half days, to go into a critical evaluation 
of the various suggestions that were pfo- 
posed. While this explanation does not 
seem wholly satisfactory to the writer, 
nevertheless in the interest of constructive 
criticism the point is granted. Then what? 
It was unanimously recommended, “That 
a committee be appointed from this Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance and Edu- 
cation of Negroes to maintain a follow-up 
liaison with the National Occupational 
Conference and to assist in the extension 
and achievement among Negroes of the 
aspirations of the program of this confer- 
ence. (It is suggested that the committee 
include a representative from each of the 
states concerned with this program.)” It 
is the writer’s hope that this committee 
will begin to function immediately, and 
it is suggested that it take as one of its 
major functions the completion of the 
work which the Atlanta Conference so 
auspiciously began. 

In completing the work of the confer- 
ence, it appears that this committee has at 
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least two important tasks to perform. In 
the first place, it is obvious that their 
real work should begin with this fourth 
step of evaluating all of the suggested so- 
lutions that were offered. This task 
might conceivably involve, as a point of 
departure, a critical summary of the three 
steps actually covered by the conference 
—statement, and definition of the problem, 
and suggestion of possible solutions. Cer- 
tainly, the main task would involve the 
setting up of criteria upon the basis of 
which the suggestions would be evaluated, 
as well as the assembling of empirical evi- 
dence where obtainable, and the actual 
evaluation of the suggestions in light of 
the criteria set up and the evidence as- 
sembled. The result of this procedure 
should be a set of suggested solutions the 
possibilities of which have been critically 
explored to the extent that they can be 
recommended for actual experimental test 
in appropriate situations. 

In the second place, it appears to be the 
task of this committee not only to recom- 
mend those suggestions which seem to 
be the most fruitful hypotheses, but also 
to suggest a program of the experimental 
conditions under which they should be 
tested. That is to say, the committee's 


nh ne 
not only 


report would indicate specifically 
the suggestions that should be tested and 
the reasons therefor, but would include an 
explanation of both the kind and quan 

tity of evidence necessaty to establish the 
validity of these suggestions, as well as a 
description of the conditions and proced 

ures under which such evidence must be 
obtained. 

In the third place, since no provision 
was made for a follow-up meeting of the 
conference, the writer suggests that this 
conference committee be requested t 
make its report at the meeting of the Na 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools which is to be held in Atlanta 
Georgia, July 28-31, 1936. This would 
be especially appropriate, since most of 
the members of the conference are also 
members of the NATCS, 
gives the committee definite time, place 
and audience objectives to anticipate in 
the prosecution of their work and prepara 
tion of their report. 

Finally, it is hoped that NOC ma 
it possible to capitalize further its initial 
investment of leadership and interest t 
the extent at least of seeing the confer 
ence committee through to the end of it: 


task. 


and since it 


find 


A Student’s Point of View 


CHARLES R. LAWRENCE, JR. 


OR an entire week, more than two 
hundred leaders in education and 
industry were assembled at Atlanta 

University in a meeting that was termed 
a “Conference on Vocational Guidance 


and Education for Negroes.” The mere 
congregating of so many leaders at one 
time was inspiring, to say the least. The 
fact that these leaders had gathered to 
exchange ideas and to consider plans for 
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needed changes, modifications, and revis- 
ions in the education of the Negro as it 
affects his choice of, opportunities of en- 
tering, and possibilities of success in 
various vocations made the conference 
one of paramount importance. I had the 
good fortune of attending some of the 
sessions of the conference. I shall at- 
tempt to give my reactions to it. 

It is mot at all unusual that such a 
large and important conference should 
cause a great deal of comment among 
the students. Some were naive enough 
to think that out of the conference would 
come a concrete plan for the employment 
of every Negro graduate from any college 
in the future. Others wondered why so 
many people should take time off from 
their work in order to come and discuss 
such an impossible question as the re- 
lationship of vocational guidance to edu- 
cation. I am fully convinced that a 
majority of the students on our campus 
who thought very much about that con- 
ference realized that the persons engaged 
in this conference had come either be- 
cause they were engaged in education or 
industry; and that they wished by ex- 
changing ideas to gain information that 
would be helpful to them in their re- 
spective fields of endeavor. 

In an effort to see whether or not I had 
the right idea concerning the conference 
I was interested in finding out what was 
the purpose of the organization which 
sponsored the Atlanta Conference. On 
the final page of the official program of 
the Atlanta Conference I found the fol- 
lowing purpose expressed: ‘The National 
Occupational Conference is interested in 
all aspects of occupational adjustment, 
and in cooperative efforts to study this 
problem.” The problem, in the case of 
the Atlanta Conference, is the malad- 
justed employment situation among Ne- 
groes who are graduated from our 


various institutions of learning. The 
conference itself was a cooperative effort 
of the educators and of men in industry 
together with the National Occupational! 
Conference, to study this problem. 

Throughout the conference there was 
an exchange of a wealth of ideas. Many 
educators brought problems of personne! 
placement. A few of them brought 
plans that they had found successfu 
Some of the persons in attendance merely 
came and sat silently absorbing the ideas 
that were expressed by the more vocal of 
the conferees. 

Throughout the conference there was 
the age-old tendency on the part of some 
of the persons present to exhibit their vast 
store of knowledge that was often very 
foreign to the discussion at hand. Thank 
to the wisdom and tact of the discussior 
leaders, these people were discouraged 
in their activities. 

The high points in the discussion to 
me were: (1) R. O'Hara Lanier’s remark 
that there is a great need for the colleg« 
to come nearer to the community. He 
stated that many colleges spent a great 
deal of the time on theory without giving 
thought to the practical applications of 
the theory that lie just outside of the 
college door; (2) the observation on the 
part of Albert Dent of the need for more 
facilities within industries for taking car« 
of the health of the employes; (3) the 
constant reference to the need of pressure 
groups as instruments of minority strat- 
egy; and (4) J. Max Bond’s references 
to the need of cooperatives. I think that 
Dean Lanier’s observation of the need of 
college trained labor leadership was very 
important and might have been given 
more time. 

It was quite natural that in an assem- 
bly of men who are largely engaged as 
teachers and administrators in colleges, 
the greatest emphasis should be placed 
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THE ATLANTA CONFERENCE 


Son the rdle of the college person in vo- 
S cational fields. There were continual 
I references to “changing status of college 
| craduates,” “opportunities for college- 
trained people in new fields of employ- 
' ment,” and other factors that vitally affect 
college students. 

There were no startling discoveries 


made. The students who expected to 


find that everything is to be mapped out 
for them when they are graduated and 
go to the president expecting that the 
Atlanta Conference has a job provided 
for everyone are to be sadly disappointed. 


Those students, who had the purpose of 
the conference in view to begin with, feel 
that the conference has served its purp 

I firmly believe that from this At 
Conference and _ the 
exchanged therein, 
planted which, although they 

in scope with each person in CI 

will develop into practical techniq 
alleviating vocational maladjustments 
their respective schools and communit 
This will do more than justify the efforts 
made by the National Occupational ¢ 

. Atlanta ¢ 


ideas. that 


certain germs 


ference through the 











T LEAST four of the occupational 
fields in the South which may be 
considered major ones, are cotton 

cultivation, cotton fabrication, tobacco 
growing, and iron and steel manufactur- 
ing. Cotton growing has been historically 
a Negro occupation, and a great number 
of the Negro farmers have been engaged 
in it. The textile industry, which has 
elaborated itself out of the processes of 
cotton fabrication, has been, almost from 
the beginning, an industry which excluded 
Negro vorkers. Tobacco growing, very 
largely developed by Negroes, spread to 
the point of becoming a broad farming 
activity in which Negro farmers shared 
but with less and less numerical impor- 
tance. The rehandling and leaf prepara- 
tion phases of production have been con- 
sidered almost exclusively Negro work, 
while the increasingly important manu- 
facturing phases have been considered 
white workers’ tasks. Iron and steel work, 
which is centered in the Birmingham area, 
has engaged large numbers of Negroes 


The Negro’s Status in the South 





CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


who have retained their status while shar 
ing it with white workers. 

Of all these occupational fields the 
growing of cotton has been the most im 
portant to Negro workers, in that it has 
engaged the largest numbers. In agricul- 
ture generally, however, Negroes have 
been, for the most part, tenant farmers 
and share croppers, and have been pro 
foundly affected by this status. Share 
cropping developed from the old planta 
tion system under slavery and has retained 
many of the features of that institution 
It has been impossible for small whit 
farmers and other non-property holding 
farmers to escape this pattern of cotton 
farming so firmly set and so rigid in it 
limitations. Thus, while there are at 
present 698,839 Negro tenant farmers in 
the South, there are 1,091,944 white ten 
ant farmers, and tenancy has been in 
creasing since 1880. 

Recent studies of Negro tenant farmers 
and share croppers show that few are able 
to earn beyond a bare living from this 
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crop. The average annual earnings in 
1934 of a selected group of more than 
2.000 of these families were $105.43. 
Living standards are, of necessity, on the 
low level of these earnings. Farm owners, 
of course, do better, but it is increasingly 
dificult to accumulate sufficient money to 

gain possession of a farm. The 1930 
census shows 181,061 Negro farm owners 
controlling 11,198,893 acres, valued at 
$228,.709,700. Over 176,000 of these 
farms are in the South. The average 
earnings of owner-operators are markedly 
higher than those of tenants. 

Despite present circumstances, consid- 
erably aggravated by the depression, there 
are indications that important readjust- 
ments in agriculture must be made in view 
of the declining importance of cotton as 
a staple crop, and of the rapidly decreas- 
ing demand for workers as machinery is 
introduced and as cotton cultivation moves 
westward. The attempt under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to remedy the 
situation aided the farm owner consider- 
ably but not the tenant to any great ex- 
tent. Modifications of its provisions (be- 
fore the Supreme Court ruled the AAA 
unconstitutional) improved somewhat the 
tenant’s condition, but it became even 
more evident that only basic readjustments 
in agriculture could materially elevate the 
status of this class of worker. 


II 


The chief tobacco growing areas and 
manufacturing centers are located in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky. 
Apart from the Negro tobacco farmers 
there has always been a large body of 
Negro workers, male and female, engaged 
in stemming and rehandling. As indi- 
cated, this has long been regarded as 
Negro work. A rigid line divides this 
process from occupations in manufactur- 
ing involving the use of machinery. It can 
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be noted that the labor supply in this field 
is gradually changing in type. As manu 
facturing increases, the 
white women workers increases, gradually 
reducing the importance of Negro male 
and female and, to a 
white male workers. condi 
tion of the export market for tobacco 
holds the threat of increased use of stem 
ming machines to compete with the 
ceptionally low labor costs in the Orient 
However, a 
Negroes remain tobacco workers 

In the Birmingham environment, on¢ 
major attraction for the industries has been 
low labor costs and the labor 
organization, along with a fortunate prox 
imity to raw materials. There are in this 
area 20,000 Negro coal miners, 
3,500 iron ore miners, and some 
iron and workers Negro 
workers have constituted from 40 to 80 
per cent of all workers engaged in mining 
and iton and steel work. 


proportion ol 
certain extent, of 


The pre sent 


considerable proportion of 


absence of 


about 
15.000 


steel These 


As a generally 


unexpected recent development, _ these 
workers have been active in labor union 
activities, and, along with white worker 


who recognized their importance in the 
field, 


condition upon employers. 


have succeeded impressing their 


Over the past 


four years of energetic union organiza 
tion, there has been an increase in union 
membership to about 35,000 members, of 


which number fully 25,000 are Negt 

If to agriculture there should be a 
domestic service, the major portion 
occupational field of Negroes in th 
would be covered. A smaller proportion 
of these workers, listributed 
over a fairly 
personal service positions of various kinds 


Economic status 


however, is 


wide range of jobs, fr 
to professional service. 


in general is characterized not only by a 


social position which carries very definite 
implications, and in turn restficts group 
lifferences 


development, but by important 
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in the scale of pay received. Whereas the 
income of the South is, on the whole, 
about 30 per cent less than that of the 
North, the income of the Negro falls be- 
low that of the Southern white worker 
by almost the same margin. 

The declining profitableness of agricul- 
ture has been forcing increasing numbers 
of farm workers to the towns and cities. 
There is, in the South, however, a pro- 
nounced inadequacy of basic industries to 
absorb the workers, white or Negro, who 
require employment. Over all is the situ- 
ation of a nation-wide depression which 
may, in time, remedy itself to some de- 
gree. The present focus of interest in the 
economic status of Negroes lies in the 
competition of large numbers of white 
and Negro workers, as separate groups, 
for jobs. This is unfortunate for labor 
generally, but the adverse effect of such 
competition upon Negto workers is un- 
mistakable. It can be noted, for example, 
in the fact that the security of Negro 
workers in certain positions is breaking 
down in the face of the demand of white 
workers for the so-called “Negro jobs.” 
This tendency has included even those jobs 
regarded as menial. Thus a situation has 
developed which seems sufficiently impor- 
tant to be given particular attention. What 
are the conditions that contribute to the 
displacement of the Negro? 


Ill 


1. The substitution of machinery for 
hand processes. The tendency in occupa- 
tional segregation has been toward using 
Negro workers for heavy types of un- 
skilled physical labor and white workers 
for work with machines. It is assumed 
that the Negro race is mentally and tem- 
peramentally ill-adapted to work with ma- 
chinery. Although the number of highly 
skilled Negro workers encountered in 


assumption suggests that their perforn 

ances in this line are more a matter of 

portunity for training and apprenticeship 
than of native ability, it may be said that 

on the whole, the line between routine 
work that can be performed by hand and 
work that is done by machines is fairly 
definite. Displacement on this ground has 
occurred and is still occurring, for exam 

ple, in laundries. This has affected not 
only workers in establishments but the 
traditionally accepted Negro washer 
woman. This does not mean that Negr 

laundry workers have been eliminated 
This field is still one of the largest, but 
for much of the machine work white 
women now afe increasingly used. 

2. Change in the “status” of the work 
Apart from the fact that work once done 
by Negroes carried a certain social stigma, 
the character of the work itself may de- 
termine its desirability. In the South, 
scrubbing the floors of public buildings is 
not generally acceptable to white women, 
although it is done largely by them in the 
North. But the use of white uniforms 
and a cap for street cleaners and scaven- 
gers, or the fact of municipal employment 
in the sense of patronage, can change suf- 
ficiently the status of the work to make it 
acceptable to white men. And this is oc- 
curring with considerable frequency even 
in the South. 

3. High wages. An important distinc 
tion is preserved, particularly in the South, 
between white and Negro wages. Because 
there has been in the past a difference in 
the types of work done, the wage differ- 
ence has been taken for granted. It is 
assumed that the two races have different 
living standards and requirements. The 
custom is now so well established that 
wage differences are frequently maintained 
where the work is identical, on the con- 
viction that this is necessary to preserve 


plants whose managers do not share thisthe superior social status of the white 
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practice for morale within the plant and 
‘a conformity with community custom, but 


it is also a matter of white employe ex- 
pectation and even demand. Numbers of 
white workers in commenting upon the 
minimum wage fates established by the 
NRA codes for all workers expressed the 
fear that Negro workers would ‘‘get out 
of their place” if they had much more 
money than that to which they had been 
accustomed. One of the difficulties of 
effective labor organization in the South 
has been the unwillingness to agree on 
the principle of equal pay. 

The separate wage rate for Negroes has 
become, in one sense, a fixed tradition. 
And although the rate for white workers 
is inadequate to sustain a comfortable 
basis of living, the Negro rate is expected 
to be lower. A change in the wage basis 
brings a threat of displacement by white 
workers. Some employers have declared 
that if they “have to pay white men’s 
wages” they might as well hire white men. 
There are instances where the wage in- 
crease has occurred without resulting in 
displacement. Usually, however, this was 
because some other factor controlling the 
selection and retention of these workers 
was operating. 

4. Change in the duties connected with 
certain positions. Types of work not 
usually performed by Negroes may for 
economy be combined with the regular 
routine of work being done by Negro 
workers. In numbers of establishments, 
with the introduction of the codes, many 
jobs were combined. Where, for exam- 
ple, to a porter’s rdle was added that of 
part-time clerk, or vice versa, or to the 
duties of a wagon or truck driver was 
added the task of soliciting or collecting, 
the Negroes were released and white 
workers taken on for the dual réle. Some 
employers have modified this practice ma- 
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This is a matter of employer 


terially by merely avoiding a with 
custom on the least essential features of 
the position. Negro messenger 

perform highly responsible duties 
nection with the handling of n y, al 


in clerical work, so long ; 


given the personal service title 
senger. The pay may or may not 


changed. Again, a porter may be 


ping clerk provided he retains t 
and pay of a porter. Where 


changed, it is no longer a Negro j 


these are 


, 
x Introduction Ot the mandaverial ’ 


supervisory function. One of the most 
persistent elements of the racial ortho 
doxy has to do with positions of au 
thority, however insignificant in point of 
actual control. A considerable 
been incurred in the multiplication of un 


skilled white inspectors and sub-f 


waste has 


remen 


over unskilled work being done by 
Negroes—in response to community ex- 
pectation. Where it has been necessary 


to combine any of these types work 
they have become definitely white men’s 


jobs. 


by the racial insistence upon this occupa- 


The practice is supported not only 
tional hierarchy, but by the conviction, 
frequently expressed, that Negro work 
ers can be controlled by the prestige of 
white foremen. 

Exceptions have been made as circum 


stances permitted a test to be made, as 


for example, in the educational system 
which at one time was believed to be 
manageable only by white princip ils I 
the common practice in industry 
South there have likewise been 1 
ceptions where Negro contractors super 


vise white skilled and unskilled workers 
where skilled Negroes direct the work 
of white apprentices and where Negroes 
fill the rdle of foreman hite and 
Negro workers without the 

6. Control over work by labor organ- 


Twenty years ago there 


over W 
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many Negro organizations of plasterers, 
bricklayers, and carpenters in the South- 
ern cities. Having received the first 
charter they had a local position of ad- 
vantage with reference to their general or- 
ganization. There are today few such 
organizations and the bitter complaint of 
the Negroes has been that once their white 
fellow workers were in sufficient numefi- 
cal control to exercise some influence in 
the distribution of work, they were left 
out. 

The practice is even more conspicuous 
in the North and West and is most often 
cited by Negro non-union workers as the 
reason for their fear and distrust of labor 
organization. In point is the situation 
in one large Midwestern city where a 
government contract offered opportunity 
for the employment of a large number of 
skilled and unskilled workers. The unions 
in several skilled fields not only barred 
Negroes directly from their organizations 
but from an opportunity to work because 
they were not members of a union. As a 
compromise, prompted by the threat of 
withdrawal of the contract, temporary 
membership provision was extended. 

This does not by any means charac- 
terize labor organization generally, since 
there do exist such unions, as for example, 
the United Mine Workers, an organization 
which not only does not countenance dis- 
placement, but disciplines individual mem- 
bers and local organizations for racial 
discrimination. 

7. Improvements in industry removing 
disagreeable features of work. One tea- 
son why Negroes are preferred for certain 
types of work is that they are found more 
satisfactory on work which white workers 
find disagreeable, complain about, and 
leave quickly. The Negro workers, more 
or less compelled by a limited range of 
occupations to accept such without com- 
plaint, are thought to be contented and 


even happy in it. The heavy, pungent 
dust of tobacco, the dust and odor of the 
fertilizer plants, the dampness and smell 
of the cattle-slaughtering plants, the blis- 
tering heat of the open-hearth sections of 
steel work, are still “protected” to a de- 
gree by these features against racial dis- 
placement. There are notable instances 
of direct displacement where improve- 
ments have been introduced which remove 
a part or all of the disagreeable features. 

8. Change in fashions. This is prob- 
ably the outstanding factor in one of the 
most widespread examples of displace- 
ment. The fashions in personal service 
have changed in many cities and, instead 
of the genial Negro waiter or bellman in 
the South, most of the large hotels have 
white bellmen and either white waiters 
or white waitresses. The Negro bus- 
boys, porters, and, less often, cooks have 
been retained. Or, again, when the 
fashion of bobbing ladies’ hair opened a 
new range of work for barbers, it was 
expected that women would go to barber 
shops operated by Negroes for white 
patrons as well as to white barbershops. 
In one city an ordinance was passed pro- 
hibiting the Negro-operated shops from 
sharing this trade. 

9. Ineligibility for promotion. It can 
be observed that, because of its nature, 
a large amount of the work performed by 
Negroes does not lead to higher ranges of 
employment. Even where it is not a dis- 
tinct process, the personnel does not often 
overlap that on the level immediately 
above. There have been some employers 
who have expressed the view that there 
is greater ultimate economy in hiring a 
person who can work from the bottom 
up, being promoted as he demonstrates 
his fitness. Since the Negro worker can- 
not be promoted these employers feel that 
there would be no point in wasting time 
with him. There are white college-trained 
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men who would be willing to begin by per- 
forming the less desirable types of work. 

10. Pressure of employment agencies 
and organizations. Many employers who 
have experienced no dissatisfaction with 
Negro labor have been induced to dis- 
charge them to take on white workers as 
a “civic” duty. In university centers po- 
sitions held by Negroes have been sougnt 
for students working their way through 
school. In Atlanta, recently, a foad- 
house suddenly discharged twelve Negro 
waiters and hired college students; in 
Birmingham, a string of cafeterias in 
which Negro waiters had been used, 
objected to their affiliation with a labor 
organization and took on white college 
students instead. The “odd job” of attend- 
ing furnaces in homes during the winter 
months lends itself conveniently to the 
time of students, and aid was given in 
locating these jobs by the employment 
offices of the schools. 

In several cities, certain civic and so- 
cial organizations with a “‘welfare’’ in- 
terest have been concerned over the num- 
ber of young white women who, through 
their need of work and money, were in 
moral danger. They have canvassed stores 
employing Negro girls as stock-girls, and 
physicians’ offices where they were used 
for light cleaning, sterilizing instruments, 
and sometimes for answering the tele- 
phone, and urged the use of white girls 
in their places. 

These efforts have been very often 
naive and thoughtless, but there have also 
been active other types of organizations 
more definitely racial-minded which have 
urged upon employers the policy of hiring 
no Negroes until all unemployed whites 
have been employed. It cannot be said 
that this campaign has met widespread 
approval or support. 

11. Political pressure. In one large 
Southern port city in which Negroes find 


great difficulty in voting, New Orleans, 
an effort was made recently to restrict the 
employment of longshoremen 
who are voters. This occupation has the 
largest number of receiving 
wages above the common labor level. In 
Richmond, another large Southern city, 
it has been a matter of local pride in some 
quarters that the municipal payroll for 
the whole range of skilled and unskilled 
work does not 
Negro. Again it should be noted that 
situations of this type, 
enough for workers in the cities affected, 
are not the rule. 

12. Emotional and pers nal reasons 
Change in management may bring shifts 
in personnel, in accordance with the per 
sonal tastes and whims of the employers 
A disagreeable experience with an indi- 
vidual Negro may affect all other Negroes 
There has been expressed, in many in- 
stances, personal distaste for having Negro 
women and men around the place. While 
one of the most intangible of causes of 
displacement, it has the most effective 
barrier against appeal. 


to pe rsons 


Negroes 


contain one that is a 


while sé rious 


IV 

If all of the causes of displacement 
were operating fully there would be littl 
employment left for Negroes. Actually 
their rate of unemployment is about twice 
that of the working population as a 
whole, but there are still more employed 
than unemployed. counteracting 
influences have controlled displacement 

1. There has been, in many instances, 
a return to Negro labor when the new 
arrangement failed to work out satisfac- 
torily. 

2. The largest 
been slower to make wholesale changes 
in personnel, although they have not as 
a rule hesitated to follow the 
mechanization. 


Some 


establishments have 


logic of 
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3. The public has sometimes ex- 
pressed preference for Negroes in certain 
types of work, as in the Pullman service, 
and they have been retained despite ob- 
jections expressed by the companies to or- 
ganization of the porters. Only in the 
club cars have Negroes been displaced by 
Filipinos. 

4. In states where there are laws pro- 
hibiting white and Negro workers from 
working together and where, as a result, 
gradual replacement cannot occur, change 
is slow. 

5. Where changes in personnel would 
prove costly in physical arrangements, dis- 
placement is not so frequent. 

6. Where work is away from the pub- 
lic, as in mining, there is less likelihood 
of displacement. 

7. Where labor organization is not de- 
sired in an industry, on the assumption of 
Negro distrust of or indifference to labor 
organization, it is regarded as a wise 
policy to balance the working force with 
Negro workers as a precaution against 
strikes. 

8. Where the work is highly seasonal 
and demands that a surplus of labor be 
available on short notice, Negroes are 
frequently given preference. 

9. Where wages are lower than the 
prevailing rate, Negroes are likely to be 
retained because they are less likely to 
demand a change. 

10. Where the restricted occupational 
opportunities of Negroes has made it pos- 
sible in the past to secure a better trained 
Negro than white person for the type of 
work and pay—for example, in positions 
for which Civil Service examinations are 
taken—certain grades of Negro workers 
are preferred. 

11. Where they are retained on the 
assumption of native superiority for cer- 
tain heat jobs, as in steel plants, their po- 
sitions are held for them. 


12. Where they are retained as an ex- 
pression of a tradition in the service, as 
on the Pullman cars, or as “Red Caps”’ at 
stations (white “Red Caps” are appear- 
ing in stations in some Midwestern 
cities), as porters in stores, or in tobacco 
stemming, they have an advantage. 


Vv 


It is possible that those features of the 
labor situation which have been given a 
racial significance can seriously obstruct 
any program of economic recovery. The 
purchasing power of the workers gener- 
ally must remain low so long as the 
Negroes who represent thirty per cent of 
the South’s workers are paid less than 
enough for decent living and their pres- 
ence can be used to keep other wages far 
below the average for the nation. 

It is apparent that the raising of the 
wages of Negro men above thirty cents 
an hour and of women above twenty 
cents, which seems to be a customarily ac- 
cepted maximum, will result in loss of 
jobs for many of them. Yet it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to sustain 
families adequately even on this custom- 
ary maximum. In the past the situation 
has been met by combining the small earn- 
ings of women and children for the 
family budget, balancing the requirements 
on a lower level, economizing in medica! 
and educational costs, cheaper and less 
adequate housing, migrating of members 
of the family to other localities, and in 
more instances than normal, by resorting 
to illegal methods of supplementing in- 
come. The lower living cost, based upon 
the lower wage, is frequently taken as a 
naturally lower standard of living and in- 
creased pay denied on the ground that it 
is not required. 

There are enough exceptions to the cus- 
tomaty wage practice to warrant the belief 
that, although a higher level of pay for 
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Negroes and the same pay for the same 
type of work will be protested, as in the 
case of women generally and Negro steel 
workers in particular, community senti- 
ment will eventually adjust itself to it. 
Moreover, it holds the promise of im- 
proved volume of business and increased 
demand for goods on which recovery and 
stability rest. Long habituation to low 


wages has offered little opportunity for 
the cultivation of balanced spending 
habits for many of those on the fringes of 
bare subsistence, but greater security will 
probably result in better budgeting, as can 
be noted in the figures for home owner- 
ship and savings and other evidences of 
stability among those Negro families that 
have achieved some degree of security 


Changing Eeonomy of the Southeast 


RUPERT VANCE 


HE main problem facing the Old 

Cotton Belt is the future of cotton 

production and the cotton market. 
This area of low levels of living faces 
the need of readjustments, some of which 
cast doubt upon the area’s ability to re- 
tain its population on the land.’ The 
main factors of change in the regional 
housekeeping of the Cotton Belt are: 
(1) the emergence of the Southwest as 
a competitive area of lower production 
costs, (2) the effect of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in its program for curtail- 
ing the cotton surplus, and (3) the trends 
in the export cotton market. In a field 
where much is controversy and prediction, 
evaluation of each of these trends must be 


*A forthcoming volume, The Study of Popu- 
lation Redistribution, designates the Old Cotton 
Belt, among others, as a problem area. This 
study sees in migration from such areas one 
means of alleviating regional poverty should in- 
dustrial prosperity return. The amount of mi- 
gration suggested may be accepted as an index 
of the pressure of the population on the region's 
utilization of its resources. This paper sum- 
marizes, by permission of Carter Goodrich, Di- 
rector of the redistribution study, a portion of 
the Study that refers to the Old Cotton Belt. 


held as closely as possible to the eff 
the area’s ability to support population 


It has been suggested that in its at 


tempted recovery from the economic and 
institutional paralysis left in the wake of 
the weevil, the Old Belt « intered 


stiff competition from the Southwest. 1 
latter region has drawbacks 
hazards, its greater distance from Eastert 
markets, and a discount on gin-damaged 
and short-staple lint, but its advant 
are notable: level lands, mechani: 
larger farms, and less tenancy 

weevil and little need to use commercia 
fertilizer. At present, indications ar 
that only Delta areas in the Southeast 
meet Southwest costs of production wit 
out extreme difficulty. It would seem, 
then, that increasing difficulties lie in 
wait in the Southeast for those engage 
in the production of cotton on a com 
mercial basis. 

At this point, the probable effects of 
mechanization may be considered. Among 
the unpredictable factors in cost of pro- 
duction must be listed the much-discussed 
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Rust cotton picker. If this or a similar 
machine should prove successful, it will 
lead to much lower cotton prices, larger 
farm units, and a tremendous exodus of 
tenants and laborers from the farm. The 
number of farmers who secure a cash 
income from cotton will be greatly re- 
duced and largely centered in the level 
areas of the Southwest. But in the main 
the victims of this economy will be the 
tenants and small owners of the Southeast, 
while the beneficiaries will be the few 
who can command sufficient capital to 
purchase or lease lands and operate large 
farms. In such an event, the need for 
diversification or large-scale migration 
from the Southeast will be dramatic and 
insistent. 
II 

The change from unrestricted agricul- 
tural production to government regulation 
of acreage and production has direct bear- 
ing on the problem. In 1929 cotton sold 
for 18 cents a pound. In June, 1932, the 
farm price of cotton stood at 4.6 cents per 
pound. From 1928-29 to 1932-33 the 
average gross income per farm family en- 
gaged in cotton growing fell from $735 
to $216. Distress and misery prevailed 
in every section of the Belt. Owners 
were threatened with loss of farms, and 
tenants were forced below levels of sub- 
sistence. These facts deserve to be 
stressed, for they are forgotten by many 
who criticize the measures of control that 
were to follow. From evidence available, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
in 1934 the 40 per cent reduction in 
acreage under the AAA and the Bank- 
head Act tended to reduce the demand 
for laborers and tenants, already sharply 
curtailed by the depression. 

It is clear that much of the rural relief 
load in the South has come from the 
group who under the AAA were unable 
to get back on the land. Gordon 


Blackwell, in a North Carolina study, 
found that two peaks of displacement ac- 
counted for tenants on relief in sampled 
counties, one peak being due to the de- 
pression and a smaller one coinciding with 
the initiation of acreage reduction. Unac- 
customed violence and the organization of 
share croppers unions in plantation areas 
where gross farm incomes were more than 
doubled between 1932 and 1934, would 
seem to indicate the pressure of economi 
conditions on lower level groups. In 
addition, there has appeared a definite 
shift from tenancy to farm labor in many 
of the plantation areas. 

Again, the system of assigned quotas 
made no provision for farm youths grow- 
ing to maturity who might normally ex- 
pect to become tenants or small farmers. 
With the gates of industry closed against 
them, they could secure land to cultivate 
but no crop quotas under the Bankhead 
and Kerr bills. In 1930, from 11 to 12 
per cent of the population in the six cotton 
states of the Southeast were 15 to 19 years 
of age. There are on the farms of this 
area approximately 70,000 males who 
reach the age of 21 each year. Many of 
these would normally expect to secure 
positions as farm laborers, croppers, and 
tenants. 

In addition, the figures on rural-urban 
migration gathered by the Division of 
Rural Life and Population indicate that 
approximately 1,250,000 of population 
have returned to the Cotton Belt since 
1929. Preliminary figures from the 1935 
farm census indicate an increase of 167,- 
620 farms in the total 16 cotton producing 
states. Changes in number of farms from 
1930 to 1935 show in a gross way another 
effect of the depression on agriculture. 
Contrary to the trend of previous years, 
the areas regarded as most hopeful in 
1930 show losses while those outside the 
main cotton areas tend to show gains. A 
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comparison of areas of increase with sub- 
marginal land areas shows the increase to 
be centered in hilly and poor soil areas 
where there are high birth rates. It is to 
these areas that Southern migrants work- 
ing in Northern industries have returned. 

‘The loss of farms in the hopeful cot- 
ton areas was previously all accounted for 
by the decrease in cotton acreage. It will 
be noted that these areas coincide with 
regions in which cropper labor is most 
prevalent. When croppers are relieved or 
transferred to day labor, the tracts which 
they once cultivated drop off the census 
list. In the Southwest the increase in 
farms is much smaller than was expected, 
due largely to drought. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that present attempts to raise the cotton 
grower's standard of living by raising the 
price of his staple have operated to fe- 
duce the quantity of population that can 
be supported on the land. At the same 
time it has afforded larger returns to 
those operators who were able to remain 
in cotton production. It must not be as- 
sumed, however, that the abolition of 
AAA under the Supreme Court decision 
solves the problem or places the cotton 
economy in a favorable position. 


Ill 


Possibly the most important single fac- 
tor bearing upon the ability of the South 
to support its population is the changing 
situation in the export market. Over 50 
per cent of American cotton has regularly 
been sold abroad. There are many indi- 
cations that this high ratio may not be 
maintained. The United States has become 
a creditor nation in a world of unstable 
currencies and constricting tariffs. By 
increasing tariffs and pegging prices the 
nation’s present policies seem to apply 
economic nationalism to agriculture as 
well as to industry. With the American 
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price pegged at 12 cents by government 
loans, export merchants cannot meet for- 
eign competition. Without sharing our 
reductions, foreign areas nevertheless par 
ticipate in the rising demands and prices 
Thus in 1933-1934, for the first time 
since the Civil War, foreign cotton pro- 
duction exceeded that of the United States 
by over 13,000 bales. In 1934-1935 
this margin was made real in the rela- 
tion of 12,896 to 9,731 bales. 

Efforts to raise the cotton grower's 
standard of living are double-edged and 
cut two ways. By reducing the supply of 
products grown, these measures of control 
operate not only (1) to keep out of pro- 
duction numbers of tenants and laborers, 
while at the same time they raise prices 
for the operators who remain in produc- 
tion, but also (2) to threaten the cotton 
grower with the loss of his export 
market. In view of the uniformly low 
returns accruing to the great mass of cot- 
ton growers, many students feel that the 
foreign market, if it must be retained at 
the cost of six-cent cotton, is hardly worth 
keeping. There is much to support the 
view that this would mean either the 
bankruptcy of producers or the perpetua- 
tion of cheap labor for the sake of plac- 
ing a cheap textile material in the 
channels of world trade. But if the 
foreign market is to be lost, it must 
be released with the full realization that 
it means the shift of more than 50 per 
cent of the Cotton Belt’s agricultural 
population from their accustomed method 
of earning a living. Such a transition 
cannot be made over night. It demands 
the best thought and energies that can be 
applied to an immense problem of re- 
gional reconstruction and redistribution 
of population. If it could not have been 
accepted as an unexpected by-product of 
the price-raising activities of the AAA, 
neither should it be regarded as having 
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no relation to present tariff and currency 
policies both national and international. 
If undertaken it should be with a full 
knowledge of the expenditure of time 
and money required. 


IV 

First to suggest itself as alternative to 
the loss of economic support for its agri- 
cultural population is the continued 
industrialization of the South. The South 
in the main has gained its new industries 
by underbidding and undercutting indus- 
tries already established in the North and 
East. This movement has been largely 
confined to light industry, notably textiles 
where lower costs of production in 
cheap labor drawn from agriculture 
enabled the Piedmont to drain part of the 
industry from New England. This move- 
ment was temporarily halted by the de- 
pression. With the abandonment of 
NRA, the relaxation of attempted regula- 
tion will, no doubt, open the door again 
to competition in textiles. With recovery 
the southward movement may resume, 
but the textile industry appears too over- 
expanded at the present time to attract 
further capitalization. 

In other branches of industry the prog- 
ress of the South has not been so start- 
ling. The South may expect a continued 
industrialization, calculated to keep pace 
with its markets. It is too much, how- 
ever, to expect the process of industrial- 
ization to continue at the pre-depression 
rate or to be able to absorb anything like 
all of the region’s “surplus” population. 

The TVA, by lowering the cost of 
hydro-electric power, is expected by many 
to enable the area to attract certain other 
of the lighter industries. Unless the un- 
dertaking is declared unconstitutional, 
it seems likely that there will result 
a measure of success from its efforts in 
this direction, especially in electro-chemi- 


cal, electro-metallurgical, ceramic, and 
cement industries in which power amounts 
to 10 per cent or more of the manufactur. 
ing costs. But the TVA lies largely out- 
side the area of the Old Cotton Belt and 
has its own resources of population to be 
tapped in the Cumberland and Appalach. 
ian Mountain areas. 

The development of chemical indus- 
tries has more to offer in raising incomes 
of skilled and selected gtoups than in pro- 
viding a large degree of employment. 
The reverse may be found true in the 
cases where the raw materials for chemi- 
cal industry can be produced on the farm. 
One such project holds out more im- 
mediate promise than others. Charles 
H. Herty’s success in making newsprint 
paper out of slash pine offers hope for 
the eventual development of a paper 
making industry in the South. 

With the gradual passing of the coun- 
try’s virgin timber stands, the South of 
the Piney Woods would seem to be in a 
position to lead the country in the devel- 
opment of a scientific forestry. The area’s 
rain and sun here meet the several species 
of yellow pine to give the region the 
fastest growing trees in the United States. 
With slash and long-leaf pine producing 
naval stores, the South has the opportun- 
ity of developing a multi-level forestry 
that should pay its way on four counts; 
grazing, utilization of poles and pulp- 
wood, turpentining, and naval stores can 
be combined to share the overhead costs 
of timber growing. Forests operated by 
sound business methods, with modern 
saw mills, paper mills, creosote plants, 
naval stores production, and wood-work- 
ing factories of every description have 
the opportunity to take the place of the 
old practice of “speeding up the cut” and 
moving away. Such a program would 
bring back into use millions of acres of 
the region’s cut-over lands and offer a 
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new resource basis for the support of 
population. Its introduction into present 
farming areas, on the other hand, would 
substitute an extensive for an intensive 
utilization of the land. But while it might 
be successful in raising incomes, it would, 
on the whole, provide less employment 
for the population than agriculture now 
furnishes in a given area. 


Vv 


Accordingly it is to agriculture that we 
must turn in search of a utilization of 
resources that will serve the great mass 
of the Southeast’s population. Basically, 
however, the southern problem is one of 
finding markets or alternative crops, since 
any program to increase cotton produc- 
tion will again bring to the fore the 
problem of farm prices. 

In many respects the rural rehabilita- 
tion program appears best adapted to 
reduce forced migration from the South- 
east. It took farmers from the relief 
rolls and used rural relief funds to help 
set them up in subsistence farming. 
However, it can be said of the rehabilita- 
tion program that it never affected enough 
people in the area to change materially 
the problem of support of the population. 
And finally, if by any stretch of the 
imagination, the program could be ex- 
pected to provide a decent living for all 
relief cases capable of rehabilitation, 
there would still remain multitudes of 
poverty-stricken tenants, farm laborers, and 
small owners unaffected. 

The proposed Bankhead Tenant Farm 
and Home Bill has aroused in some quar- 
ters further hopes. Briefly it differs from 
the rural rehabilitation plan in that it is 
designed to allow a core of cash crops 
supplemented by the food and feed 
crops, and to arrange for the tenant to 
purchase his farm, animals, and supplies 
at less than he usually pays for rent and 


credit charges. Assuming that the scheme 
could be made to work and that half of 
the suggested billion dollar capital be 
spent in the Old Cotton Belt, it can be 
contended that the project would provide 
for only 1,250,000 persons. 

One method of measuring the South- 
east’s inability to support population at 
anything but poverty levels is to estimate 
the amount of forced migration that may 
be necessary from the area. To do this 
we shall have to assume that there is 
somewhere else for the migrants to go, 
an assumption which today is probably 
erroneous. We can set upper and lower 
limits to our assumption of forced migra- 
tion: (1) a maximum if the foreign cot- 
ton market is lost; (2) a minimum if the 
cotton trade returns to pre-depression con 
ditions. Let us also admit, granting the 
resumption of industrial prosperity, that 
the nation would, no doubt, prove un- 
able to accommodate the maximum 
migration from the Cotton Belt. 

There are slightly over 1,600,000 cot- 
ton farms in the whole South. The loss 
of world cotton markets, it is safe to as- 
sume, would take at least half of these 
out of production. Accordingly, to mul- 
tiply half of these farms by the average 
population per farm (5.6) will give us 
an estimated primary displacement of 
4,400,000. This primary migration would 
result from actual displacement. The 
amount of secondary migration, too, 
would be large. If, as it is reasonable 
to believe, the failures are localized in 
vulnerable Southeastern areas, the sec- 
ondary migration would include much of 
the population of those towns and smaller 
cities which function as trade and service 
centers for hinterlands of cotton produc- 
tion. Since the decadence of these centers 
in turn will react on the metropolitan 
centers, no one can foresee just where the 
line of ruin and forced migration may be 
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drawn. Certainly 6,000,000 participants 
in primary and secondary migrations 
should not be too much to anticipate, and 
may be accepted as the theoretical maxi- 
mum of population movement called for 
on the grounds of necessity and 
desirability. 

It is doubtful whether the success 
of cotton harvesting machinery would 
greatly change our calculations here. It 
would probably cause the transition to 
be more abrupt, and the localization of 
cotton production in the Southwest more 
complete. But by lowering the cost of 
production, it might regain much of the 
world market for American cotton. 

In case of a return to pre-depression 
conditions, the desirability of raising 
living standards will supplement the 
element of necessity in estimating the 
migration. The period from 1920-1930 
saw a net migration from the Southeast 
variously estimated at from two and a 
half to three and a half millions, while 
a possible million and a quarter have 
returned to the area since the beginning 
of the depression. They have returned to 
the worst areas, and accordingly must be 
counted in on any returning migration. 
In any attempt to clear out regional pov- 
erty then, two and a half million is a 
conservative estimate of the amount of 
migration to be expected from the area 
in, say, the ten-year period after recovery. 


VI 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the 
region’s problem of low standards can be 
met in the long run only by the 
adjustment of (1) a decreasing rate of 
population growth to (2) an increasing 
utilization of regional resources with 
(3) redistribution of part of the popula- 
tion. The foregoing analysis indicates 
doubt as to whether any of these three 


factors are at present operating to the ben- 
fit of the area. Furthermore, (1) any 
change in the vital index of the popula- 
tion or (2) any improvement in the eco- 
nomic life of the South is bound to take 
place very slowly. Migration, accord- 
ingly, remains the area’s immediate re- 
course either to aid in softening the blows 
in the catastrophe of losing world markets 
or in lifting the area from stabilized pov- 
erty in case of a return of pre-depression 
conditions. Even if a program of regional 
reconstruction, larger than any yet con- 
templated, could be carried through 
swiftly and effectively to conclusion, the 
nation and the region should plan for 
migration ranging from one million to 
one million and a half. If world markets 
are lost, it is difficult to see how the 
nation can escape the necessity of a 
migration of at least six million. 

Planning for such large-scale migration 
involves an estimate of the skills and abil- 
ities of southern labor reserves, and of 
their opportunities to acquire such skills. 
This last may necessitate certain changes 
in education whereby rural people may re- 
ceive training which will fit them for 
the transition to urban and industrial 
environment. In addition there is the 
problem of the special disabilities and 
exclusions suffered by Negro workers. 
It is the general feeling that Negroes are 
being pushed out of trades in which they 
were once proficient. If they are losing 
the apprenticeship to trades which they 
once followed, it may be advisable to 
teach those trades in schools. The aim 
for both white and colored groups is 
to provide that training which makes 
for flexible skills and adaptable person- 
ality, traits which may open the way to 
a choice of jobs in the more complex 
urban environment to which many of 
them, it now seems, must go. 
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Employment in Federal Projects 


ROBERT C. WEAVER 


T is impossible to understand or eval- 

uate the efforts which the federal 

government is making to deal with 
the occupational problem of Negroes 
without reviewing the nature and severity 
of the problem. The economic problem 
of the Negro is almost exclusively a labor 
problem. Negroes own little of industry 
and their income is derived practically en- 
tirely from the earnings of labor. A sum- 
mary of a Census Bureau analysis yields 
the following: ‘The percentage, both of 
native whites and of foreign-born whites, 
was larger than that of Negroes in each 
of the main (occupational) groups except 
unskilled workers, where the percentage 
was over three times as large for Negroes 
as for native whites and considerably over 
twice as large for Negroes as for foreign- 
born whites. More than two out of three 
Negro workers in 1930 were unskilled; 
and the proportions of the Negro workers 
in the semi-skilled group, in the skilled 
group, and in the clerical group were very 
small as compared with the corresponding 


proportions for native whites and foreign- 
born whites.” Those Negroes who were 
fortunate enough to fall outside of these 
groups (excepting the 1,987,839 farmers 
who were for the most part the worst off 
in the whole picture) were providing ser 
vices to the other economic groups within 
the race. 

The relative importance of the Negro 
as an entrepreneur can be seen by a 
glance at other data. In 1930 there were 
126,291 native white owners and op- 
erators in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries. For these same industries there 
were, in 1930, 862 Negro owners and 
operators. While the number of native 
white owners and operators in these in- 
dustries had decreased from 54,510 to the 
figure quoted above in the years between 
1910 and 1930, the number of Negroes 
of the same status had fallen from 1,713 
to 882 during these twenty years. This 
movement was, of course, a natural one 
in a period which was typified by con- 
solidation of plarits and increase in size 
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of representative industries. As we en- 
tered into an era of large scale production, 
the smaller and weaker plants were swal- 
lowed up, and a lesser number of separate 
enterprises produced a larger output. The 
Negro manufacturer entered the field at a 
time when the greatest opportunities for 
small business had, for the most part, 
passed. His period of growth was in an 
era which marked the decline of the 
smaller producer. Naturally, penalized 
by inexperience, lack of credit, and an un- 
friendly economic environment, he 
perished. The movement toward big busi- 
ness has been most pronounced in manu- 
facturing and mining. The decline in 
ownefs and operators among Negroes has 
been equally conspicuous in manufactur- 
ing and mining. 

At the time when there was such a 
matked decline in Negro owners and 
operators, there were other interesting oc- 
cupational shifts. The number of cler- 
ical and kindred workers attached to the 
same selected manufacturing industries in- 
creased, for native born whites, from 400,- 
715 in 1910 to 1,219,473 in 1930. For 
Negroes the corresponding figures were 
1,992 in 1910 and 6,849 in 1930. These 
data are significant because they reflect a 
general movement in the occupational 
structure. The greatest increase made ia 
any single class of workers during the last 
twenty years has been among clerks and 
kindred workers. For native born 
whites, this growth has been phenomenal 
and resulted in 7,103,711 or 20.2 per 
cent of gainfully employed being so classi- 
fied by the census of 1930. The same 
census classified only 82,669 or 1.5 per 
cent of all Negroes gainfully employed as 
clerical and kindred workers. 

These figures illustrate the fact that the 
growth of large-scale business has been 
associated with the decline of the Negro, 
both absolutely and relatively, as a 


producer. They form the basis for an 
analysis which shows the importance of 
considering economic changes among 
Negroes in the light of general economic 
movements. In addition, these data ij- 
lustrate that the Negro has not been a 
part of the general movement which has 
made clerical and kindred workers the 
most important occupational group among 
urban wage earners. 

In the field of retail trade, the picture 
is much the same. In 1929 there were 
25,701 retail stores operated by Negro 
proprietors in the United States. These 
establishments gave employment to only 
12,561 full-time employes as compared 
with the 3,833,581 full-time workers em- 
ployed by retail traders for the nation as 
a whole. It is not reasonable to hope that 
education and racial pride can create a 
great increase in the number of Negro 
business men. The day of the small busi- 
ness man with limited capital has passed. 
With his passing goes the chance for any 
appreciable development of Negro busi- 
ness. 


II 


For the leaders of Negro institutions 
and for professional and business men, 
the economic problem is, one step re- 
moved, that of securing job opportunities 
and maintaining favorable working condi- 
tions for the mass of Negro family heads. 
The concern of these professional people 
is that of opening and keeping for Ne- 
groes the types of jobs which extend 
throughout the economic pattern of our 
society. For the failure to secure such eco- 
nomic advantages for Negro labor spells 
the failure of colored business men and 
professional workers to find a chance to 
apply their training. Thus, it is funda- 
mental to secure jobs for the great ma- 
jority of colored workers. Most of these 
potential employes are wage earners and 
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their weekly earnings are the important 
source of income for the Negro race. It 
is foolish for us to expect to work out a 
racial solution to the occupational prob- 
lem. There is no way to develop security 
for Negroes unless the economic system of 
which they are a part offers security. 
However, given an economic ofganiza- 
tion and given a great employer—in fact 
the greatest employer of that organization 

the government, it becomes important 
for us to inquire what steps this great em- 
ployer is taking to include Negro workers 
among its employes. 

There ate two phases of the govern- 
ment’s activities in the sphere of occupa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes: (1) the 
employment offered to Negroes in gov- 
ernmental agencies, and (2) the oppor- 
tunities afforded Negroes to work either 
under a system of force accounts (when 
the government is a direct employer) or 
under private contractors who are awarded 
bids for projects constructed by the fed- 
eral government. There is no agency of 
the government which does not affect the 
colored citizen as a potential employe. 
Tradition has dictated certain types of em- 
ployment or lack of employment open to 
Negroes in many of the departments of 
the government. Thus in the Post Of- 
fice, there is a large number of Negro 
clerks. In the United States Government 
Printing Office qualified colored men have 
found skilled jobs. In some of the other 
departments such as the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce and the 
General Land Office of the Department of 
the Interior, there have been sections of 
colored clerks and occasionally a few pro- 
fessional men. For the most part, how- 
ever, Negroes in government service have 
been employed as messengers, elevator op- 
erators, or laborers. During the past 
decade, few have held any responsible ad- 
ministrative or technical posts. Employ- 


ment of colored clerks and stenographers 
has been very scarce. 
With the advent of the New Deal, mat 
ters were changed somewhat. Beginning 
with the appointment of an Adviser on 
the Economic Status of Negroes in the De 
partment of. the Interior, colored men and 
women have been called to advisory or 
administrative positions in the Depart 
ment of Commerce, the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Resettlement Administration, 
and, most recently, the National Youth 
Administration. Most of these new ap- 
pointees have small staffs of assistants and 
clerks. In addition to this group of ad 
ministrative and advisory employes, col- 
ored technicians have been given con- 
sideration by the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration and the Re- 
settlement Administration. The latter 
agency has three Negro technicians on 
active duty and two on leave of absence. 
The Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration has under con- 
tract two Negro architects who, in turn, 
employ some six or seven technical assis- 
tants. This division also gives employ- 
ment, through contract, to a Negro archi- 
tectural firm in Nashville, Tennessee, 
which is engaged in several other Public 
Works Administration jobs, and to col- 
ored architects in New York and Chicago. 
These jobs afe not important numerically, 
but they are significant because they, when 
combined with a Negro Assistant Solicitor 
in the Department of the Interior and a 
colored lawyer in the PWA, point to 
federal recognition of trained Negroes. 
Insofar as the appointees to these new 
positions are a part of the administrative 
programs rather than separate units, their 
presence is most significant, since they are 
qualified persons who have received ap- 
pointments commensurate with their train- 
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ing and ability. They are breaking down 
barriers and pioneering in fields of em- 
ployment for Negroes. 


Ill 


The present Negro representation in 
federal employment has two defects—it 1s 
uneven, and it is inadequate. A com- 
parison of the number of Negroes in gov- 
ernment service with the number of white 
persons readily proves the inadequacy. 
The unevenness is evidenced by the small 
number of colored employes in rather re- 
sponsible positions and the large number 
in sub-clerical jobs, compared with al- 
most negligible employment of Negroes 
in the great bulk of occupations which 
make up typical governmental jobs— 
clerks, stenographers, and typists. Just as 
there has been great increase in these 
classes in the white group throughout the 
economic pattern and comparatively small 
growth in the number of Negroes in the 
same classes, so in government employ- 
ment the great demand for clerks and 
kindred workers has been largely a de- 
mand for white workers. 

Perhaps the brightest sign in the field 
of government employment is the occupa- 
tional distribution of Negroes recently re- 
ported for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. In the fifth month of this agency’s 
life, 102 Negroes were in employment, 
distributed as follows: 30 in building and 
custodial service, 36 messengers, 5 chauf- 
feurs, one garage foreman, 12 clerks, 9 
stenographers and typists, 8 professional 
employes, including project analysts, arch- 
itects, engineers, and draftsmen, and one 
administrator. If this administration is 
able to increase its Negro personnel in 
accordance with the present occupational 
pattern until its colored workers form a 
percentage of the total employes equal to 
the Negro population’s percentage of the 
total population, it will have established a 


helpful precedent in dealing with the 
Negro’s occupational problem. 

There is another bright spot in this 
phase of governmental activity. A school 
for the training of managers for low-cost 
housing projects of the federal govern- 
ment has been announced. Trainees for 
this school are selected by the National 
Association of Housing Officials, which is 
to conduct the course, and the Public 
Works Administration. A recent check 
on the program of the Housing Division 
of PWA indicated that 19 of the 47 hous- 
ing developments planned will be ten- 
anted predominantly by Negroes. Of the 
36 persons accepted in the first training 
course, 14 Negro men and women have 
been selected. Managing of low-cost 
housing projects represents a new voca- 
tion in America and one which presents 
opportunities for Negroes. 

Vastly more important, both as a mat- 
ter of establishing precedents and as a 
policy affecting hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed colored men and women, are 
the labor regulations of the emergency ad- 
ministrative agencies. The New Deal is 
being effected through many separate ad- 
ministrative organizations. Familiar to 
most of us by their alphabetical designa- 
tions, they are concerned with the execu- 
tion of segments of a large program. The 
most important governmental agencies af- 
fecting the employment of Negroes are 
the Works Progress Administration, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Resettle- 
ment Administration, and the Public 
Works Administration. Each of these ad- 
ministrative units has encountered, or will 
encounter, difficulties in obtaining job 
opportunities for Negroes. The Works 
Progress Administration is too young to 
be sure of its problems. However, it can 
learn much from the experience of the 
Civil Works Administration. During the 
operation of the latter, Negroes suf- 
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fered most from discrimination against 
skilled and white-collar colored workers. 
There was a tendency to class Negroes, re- 
gardless of skill, as unskilled and pay 
them accordingly. 


IV 

The PWA soon discovered that it was 
faced with the problem of discrimination 
against Negroes. Particularly severe was 
this in the instance of skilled workers. At 
first it was declared, as an administrative 
order, that there should be no discrimina- 
tion exercised against any person because 
of color or religious affiliation. Experi- 
ence showed that this was ineffective since 
there was difficulty in defining what con- 
stituted discrimination. To meet this 
problem, the PWA decided to experiment 
with a prima facie objective criterion of 
discrimination. In 1934 there were two 
housing projects about to be constructed in 
Atlanta, Georgia; in the specifications for 
these projects, the following provisions 
were inserted: 


In the employment of labor under the con- 
tract there shall be no discrimination exer- 
cised against any person because of color or 
religious affiliations. For the purpose of de- 
termining questions of such discrimination as 
concerns Negro skilled labor, it is hereby 
provided that the failure of the contractor to 
pay to Negro skilled labor at least 12 per 
cent of the total amount paid in any one 
month under the contract for all skilled labor 
—— of individual trades) shall be 
considered prima facie evidence of discrim- 
ination by the contractor against Negro 
skilled labor. (For the information of the 
contractor, the fifteenth census, 1930, showed 
that 24.4 per cent of skilled laborers em- 
ployed in the City of Atlanta, were Negroes 
and the above figure of 12 per cent there- 
fore represents merely a minimum percentage 
limitation to be considered as a matter of 
evidence only in determining whether the 
contractor is guilty of discrimination against 
Negro skilled labor under this section.) 


The results in Atlanta have been most 
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gratifying. To date, on the Techwood 
project, Negro workers have received 
$111,911.40, or 29.4 per cent, of the 
total payroll. Skilled colored mechanics 
have been paid $36,283.16, or 12.6 per 
cent, of the total wages going to skilled 
labor on the project. For the University 
project in Atlanta, the wages going to Ne- 
groes are as $60,983.80, or 
29.96 per cent, of the total payroll, and 
$29,172.05, or 18.72 per cent, of the 
skilled wages. 

Following the formula devised for At- 
lanta, specifications for all subsequent 
housing projects have similar non-discrim- 
ination clauses containing objective mea 
sures of prima facie evidence of discrimi 
nation. ‘Thus the slum clearance projects 
in Cleveland require ‘‘the 
to pay to Negro skilled labor at least 4 
per cent of the total amount paid in any 
period of four weeks under the contract 
for all skilled labor (irrespective of indi- 
vidual trades), and to pay Negro un- 
skilled labor at least 25 per cent of the 
total amount paid in any period of four 
weeks.” 

In effecting these provisions, care has 
been taken to secure the support of or- 
ganized labor. Thus the Department of 
Labor has negotiated with local unions 
and secured agreements to the effect that 
membership or temporary work permits 
will be made available for the required 
number of Negro skilled workers. The 
Resettlement Administration intends to 
deal with discrimination in a somewhat 
similar manner. Thus it has stated that 
the Executive Order prohibiting discrim- 
ination in the expenditure of funds made 
available by the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935 is to be taken 
literally. In addition, it intends to com- 
pare racial occupational distribution on 
projects with corresponding distribution 
on jobs, and to correct discrepancies. 


follows: 


contractor 
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The Tennessee Valley Authority, inso- 
far as it has secured the employment of 
Negroes, has based its actions upon the 
ratio of Negroes to whites in the popu- 
lation of the area from which labor is 
being drawn. It has not extended the ob- 
jective measure to skilled workers and has 
not been conspicuously successful in em- 
ploying Negro artisans. 

In recognition of the peculiar occupa- 
tional difficulties of Negro skilled and 
white-collar workers, the United States 
Office of Education has undertaken a 
nation-wide survey dealing with some of 
the problems of these groups of colored 
workers. [The project is described on 
page 577 of this issue of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. | 

The federal government has faced a 
difficult problem in attempting to deal 
with occupational opportunities for Ne- 


groes. It has been concerned with an 
economic group made up largely of wage 
earners. It has made some new depar 
tures in appointing Negroes to responsibl« 
administrative, professional, and technica] 
positions. It has not dealt effectively with 
the problem of the Negro white-collar 
worker. 

A much larger number of Negroes have 
been affected by the occupational oppor- 
tunities offered by the emergency agencies 
of the government in their execution of 
projects. These agencies have all en- 
countered discrimination against the Ne- 
gto and particularly against the Negro 
skilled worker. Insofar as they have 
established objective measures of dis- 
crimination and included them in their 
administrative rules, they have been able 
to reduce the severity of occupational 
difficulties facing Negroes. 


Occupations, Negroes, and Labor Organizations 


LAWRENCE W. OXLEY 


NE who discusses the Negro worker 
is faced with a multiplicity of 
conflicting ideas, suggestions, and 

remedies—all of which derive their sources 
from various schools of thought. It is 
therefore difficult to present the composite 
thinking of the group. There are those 
who appeal to the sympathy and influence 
of a dominant industry, or of individual 
employers. Some challenge the idealism 
of employers. Others pin their faith in 
the power of religion, or the influence of 
the Church, while still others feel that 
“the Church cannot be the Negro’s salva- 


tion, since it apparently cannot save itself.” 
Then there are those who envision the 
self-sufficiency of a separate state, “where 
Negroes would develop unimpaired, how- 
ever many mistakes were made, or how- 
ever slow the development, so long as it 
was their own development and their own 
civilization.” Others see in the freedom 
of Negroes from the guilt of exploitation, 
and in their long history of back-breaking 
labor, ‘‘a chance to give the world an ex- 
ample of intelligent economic cooperation 
so that when the new industrial common- 
wealth comes the Negroes can take their 
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part in it as an experienced racial group 
and not again be left on the outside as 
mere beggars.” Others are convinced that 
no patching of a defective social and eco- 
nomic system will be more than a social 
palliative and a soporific to intelligence. 
They call for a redistribution of wealth 
through complete socialization of the pro- 
cesses of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. 

Some want gradual socialization and 
peaceful revolution, while others feel that 
violent, sudden, and complete revolution 
could be no worse than that which we are 
now experiencing. There are advocates 
of cooperative measures, of education, of 
voting, of propaganda, of good will, of 
watchful waiting, and of faith. Others 
advance vocational guidance as a means 
of control. In a recent conference held 
at Tuskegee Institute on the Negro in In- 
dustry, very little of a constructive nature 
was offered to indicate the precise train- 
ing the Negro worker should be given to 
equip himself for present day demands in 
industry. Many diverse opinions give 
evidence of a most bewildering situation. 
There is certainty regarding existing evils, 
but utter uncertainty as to the cure. There 
is unanimity regarding the operation of 
race prejudice which, in subtle form, ap- 
pears constantly as a barrier to the realiza- 
tion of a program of social justice for the 
Negro. 


II 


The predicament of the Negro worker 
in the industrial economy is the result of 
two main socio-economic forces. He is in 
an underprivileged position not only be- 
cause of the racial attitudes of his fellow- 
workers; but also because he constitutes 
for the most part a section of the great 
body of unskilled workers in the mass in- 
dustries who are subjected as a group to 
the threat of unemployment resulting 


from industrial contraction and from or- 
ganizational discrimination. Perhaps the 
greatest barrier confronting the Negro in 
his attempt to establish himself in indus 
try has been the prejudice which he has 
had to face in the field of organized labor 
Despite all the verbiage in the various 
constitutions of international unions, the 
fact is that exclusion of the Negro is a 
widespread practice. 

There will long exist a wide difference 
of opinion regarding the Negro’s place in 
industry and much uncertainty regarding 
remedial or constructive programs. It 
should, however, be clear to everyone that 
the Negro and his problems are so closely 
related to the welfare of American labor 
generally that any planning of programs 
to benefit Negro labor must be considered 
in connection with it. The first task of 
Negro labor will continue to be that of 
breaking through barriers and overcoming 
those handicaps which prevent his rise in 
the industrial world. There are certain 
favorable factors; namely, the Negro’s 
growing industrial experience, the chang- 
ing attitudes of some labor unions, the 
opening up of new work opportunities, 
and more particularly the entrance of Ne- 
gtoes into new occupations. Moreover, 
one cannot discount the increasing po- 
litical influence of the Negro in the North 
and the so-called border states of the Mid- 
dle West. 

It is because of the Negro’s place in 
agriculture, because of his place as a new- 
comer in industry together with his pre- 
dominance in domestic pursuits that he has 
had to suffer the full brunt of the depres- 
sion. Agriculture was, of course, the most 
seriously affected of American economic 
institutions. The loss of markets for 
American agricultural products abroad 
and the presence of huge stocks at home 
almost wrecked the farrn economy. Those 
36 per cent of Negro workers in this 
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country who were agricultural laborers 
and peons felt the full collapse of the 
farm economy. The Negro domestic, con- 
stituting 28.6 per cent of all Negro work- 
ers, was, of course, at once turned into 
the street when the depression limited the 
incomes of the American families. The 
Negro industrial worker was the first to 
be dismissed in Northern towns in the 
East and Midwest. He had only re- 
cently moved into an expanding indus- 
trial economy and was, because of his 
predominance in unskilled occupations, 
the first to be released when this economy 
began to contract. 

In addition to these factors the Negro 
has had to face the scourge of racial dis- 
placement. True in the North, but more 
especially in the South, when the depres- 
sion struck, the white employer began in 
the large cities to take from Negroes 
those jobs which were traditionally his and 
to give these to white workers. A study 
of the economic status of the Negro by 
the Department of the Interior showed 
that such racial displacement went on at 
a rapid rate in six southern cities, a proc- 
ess which was accentuated by the generally 
high standards for employes set by the 
NRA. 

The success of a program purposing 
adequate occupational adjustment of the 
Negro depends upon the extent to 
which local cooperating agencies can be 
made immune from political interference, 
and equipped with qualified leadership 
and personnel. A second challenge is the 
reconsideration of national and local pro- 
grams in the light of community needs as 
determined by careful study and consul- 
tation with all groups concerned. This 
can be accomplished by only one com- 
munity at a time, but it can be greatly 
furthered by all agencies, public and pri- 
vate. The opportunity for service to the 


Negro in the field of occupational pre- 


paredness and opportunities is vast and in 
large part still uncharted. The human 
needs to be served by such endeavor, the 
possibility of prevention of the waste of 
human resources challenge the utmost that 
can be given in money, thought, and ser- 
vice. There is still a third challenge to 
those of us who are concerned with the 
welfare of the Negro worker. Renewed 
emphasis must be placed upon that true 
individualism which recognizes the worth 
and the rights of other individuals, but 
also realizes the value of collective action 
in providing constructive training oppor- 
tunities, services and safeguards, which 
can only be made possible in this modern 
world through interracial and intraracial 
cooperation. 

Public services and private agencies are 
vehicles of collective action which must 
be strengthened by every means within our 
power if the destiny of the Negro, along 
with that of other workers in America, is 
to be a happier, more wholesome, and 
more productive occupational experience. 
Never before in our history has there been 
such concentrated attention of experts, 
leaders in industry and labor, and the gen- 
eral public, upon problems of mass unem- 
ployment and changing occupational 
trends. Particularly will these changes 
challenge our most serious attention, con- 
sideration, and best thought during the 
coming year, when the Federal Govern- 
ment and the several states will be en- 
gaged in the development of administra- 
tive policies and organization for making 
public works legislation effective. The 
Negro, along with all other groups in 
America, has been through the ter- 
rific dislocation of industrial and agricul- 
tural life, with its profound repercussions 
in family circumstances and family rela- 
tionships—experiences which made the 
search for greater job assurance, earnings, 
and protection against the major vicissi- 
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tudes of life inevitable. The traditional 
approach toward occupational guidance 
for the Negro has been in the establish- 
ment of schools for the training of skilled 
and semi-skilled Negro industrial work- 
ers. The fact that nearly all of the schools 
which were established for such purposes 
in the late nineteenth century have today 
become liberal arts colleges or teachers’ 
colleges is indicative of the apparent fail- 
ure of this type of occupational guidance 
for the Negro. Today such schools are 
continuously grinding out more teachers 
to teach more teachers. These institu- 
tions failed in this respect because they 
were founded on faulty economics and oc- 
cupational theory. At the very time that 
these schools were beginning to produce 
skilled Negro artisans, the craft organiza- 
tions of the American worker were effec- 
tively beginning to exclude Negroes from 
such occupations. It is true that the ex- 
pansion of industry during the war period 
allowed for a great influx of Negro work- 
ers; but only a slight proportion of these 
ever became even semi-skilled industrial 
workers. Relief and unemployment 
figures make it plain that the six and one- 
half million Negroes in the South can 
look less and less to industrial occupa- 
tions in the future. 


III 


According to the 1930 census, there are 
approximately twelve million men and 
women of color living in America. At 
the outset, it is well to remember that of 
these twelve million Negroes nine and 
one-half million still make their home in 
the South; and of these nine and one-half 
million, approximately six and one-half 
million live in the rural sections of the 
South. Probably most of us are familiar 
with the Negro population changes which 
occurred just prior to and immediately 
following the World War. Few persons, 


however, are cognizant of the fact that 
during the period 1920-1930 there were 
two distinct movements of Negroes; one 
and one-half million Negroes during this 
period migrated from the South to indus 
trial centers in the Midwest. About the 
same time that this movement was taking 
place, a little fewer than one millior 
Negroes from the rural areas of the South 
noved into the larger urban industrial 
centers of the South. 
numbers of Negro workers faced not only 
with the problem of combating the ef 
fects of the depression, but also faced with 
the more difficult problem of making ade 
quate occupational adjustment to a more 
complex and constantly changing indus- 
trial civilization. What of the Negro in 
this new or changing order? 

For over sixty years leaders and teachers 


Thus we find large 


in outstanding schools and colleges for 
Negroes have been emphasizing the ideals 
of individual and racial self-respect, real 
ized through honest productive labor. But 
one of the most significant outcomes of the 
present depression as related to the Negro 
has been his failure to obtain work re 
gardless of training. One has only to 
glance at the figures showing the total 
number of Negroes on relief; for instance, 
in October 1933 there were 2,117,644 for 
the entire country. In January 1935 this 
number had increased to 3,300,000. In 
the effort to make adequate adjustment to 
the changing industrial and economic life 
of the country, no one group within 
American life has suffered more than the 
Negro wage earner. The Negro forms 
such a large part of the total population 
of America that any change in his eco- 
nomic, social, or political status must of 
necessity be of concern to the entire na- 
tion. The opening up of new work op- 
portunities through governmental enter- 
prises and agencies is not relief in its 
usual sense; it is wise provision against de 
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mofalization that would lead to greater 
relief need later on. 

Some idea of what is happening to in- 
dustrial occupational opportunities for 
Negroes can be obtained from the figures 
of the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor. In June 
1935 there were 19,823 Negro applicants 
for jobs whose regular occupations were 
in agriculture, forestry, and fishing; 
30,971 Negro applicants whose regular 
occupations were in domestic and personal 
service; and 12,302 applicants who were 
industrial workers. Of the 19,823 agri- 
cultural applicants 3,321 were placed, or 
16.75 per cent of those applying. Of the 
30,971 domestic and personal servants 
applying, 7,070 were placed, or 22.82 per 
cent. But of the 12,302 industrial ap- 
plicants only 1,037 were placed, or only 
8.42 per cent. These figures would seem 
to indicate that in spite of the recent up- 
swing in industry in the United States the 
employment opportunities for Negroes in 
industry have been fewer than for Negroes 
in agriculture and domestic service. This 
certainly indicates that an occupational 
program based upon the equipment of 
Negroes for industry rather than for other 
fields is badly off in its social and eco- 
nomic orientation. 


IV 


The Department of Labor is interested 
in all aspects of Negro occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to 
study this problem. During the past 
eighteen months it has been making an in- 
quiry into the problem of the Negro and 
organized labor. The general problems to 
be served by this survey grow out of a 
serious lack of adequate data which has 
prevented the drawing up of a program 
of occupational readjustment. The de- 


partment hopes to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of the occupational status and em- 


ployment opportunities of Negroes to de- 
termine whether Negroes are in general 
employed in declining occupations and in 
those occupations that have suffered most 
during the depression; to secure definite 
statistical information upon which a te- 
distribution of Negro labor may event- 
ually be made; and finally to collect, 
analyze, and publish data which will sup- 
ply public and private social agencies with 
a body of information valuable in plan- 
ning and fostering their programs. 

The Department of Labor expects, 
through the study, to discover the effect of 
the depression upon the membership of 
Negroes in organized labor and the ef- 
fects of the depression and boom periods 
upon this membership. From officials of 
trade unions, organizations, and others 
who are experienced in the organization 
of the Negro, it is attempting to secure 
first-hand information regarding some of 
the problems encountered in organizing 
the Negro worker. The department should 
also learn whether Negroes drop out of 
unions because they first lose their jobs, 
and to what extent some unions attempt 
to organize Negroes during boom periods 
but lose interest in periods of depression. 
Incidentally, it will be interesting to dis- 
cover how many Negro workers dropped 
from unions because of lack of employ- 
ment, have found work in other indus- 
tries, and to compare the results with those 
of white workers in similar situations. It 
is also hoped to acquire from authori- 
tative sources opinions as to the effect of 
the depression upon the market for the 
Negro worker compared with that of the 
white worker. 

Lastly, an attempt will be made to dis- 
cover how the Negro worker reacts to- 
ward the occupational and economic prob- 
lems of the day especially with reference 
to organized labor and labor philosophy. 

All that the Department of Labor is at- 
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tempting to do in this field of Negro labor 
is based upon adequate and continuing 
research. The discovery and interpreta- 
tion of economic, industrial, and sociolog- 
ical trends in relation to Negro life; the 
tracing of all factors that contribute to 
Negro unemployment; the pitiless evalua- 
tion of these facts in terms of definite ob- 
jectives; the fearless yet sane and scientific 
critical study of those objectives in terms 
of a constantly changing social order— 
these and countless other factors must be 
subjected to the rigorous standards of re- 
search. When occupations are evolving 
so rapidly within a civilization which is 
itself constantly changing, constant study 
and follow-up are necessary. 

Finally, the Negro must have courage 
and a strong heart to carry on. These are 
troublous days—troublous days are still 
ahead; how troublous no man can say. 
We shall have our trials, our disappoint- 
ments, our heartbreaks, but we will carry 
on with the spirit which comes from the 
certain knowledge that we are doing a 
work which was never needed as it is 
today. The results may profoundly affect 
the lives of many. Only as Negro leaders 
become sensitized to the great need of the 
masses in America, and only as they pro- 
vide intelligent and constructive leader- 
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ship can we expect to take our rightful 
place in American life. If America is to 
recover, that recovery must include the 
12,000,000 men and women of color who 
are citizens of this great nation. Citizen- 
ship presupposes responsibility. Thus, in 
the new day that is dawning, following 
the ravages of the depression, the Negro 
must be prepared to make his contribu 
tion to the building of that new America, 
where opportunity for work, fair play, and 
justice, brotherhood and good will, are the 
dominant factors. 

There are many ways in which Negro 
families and Negro communities may be 
strengthened in their economic security 
and happiness. The national government, 
private agencies, and other organized 
groups of men and women, may create 
such informed public opinion as will insist 
upon such adequate support and upon 
such non-political administration of these 
services. The obligations of citizenship 
include both support of public services and 
maintenance of private services of a pre- 
ventive and remedial purpose. By partic- 
ipating in collective provision for needs 
which cannot be met by individual initia- 
tive and foresight alone, may we not ac- 
complish a purpose consonant with the 
highest ideals of man? 


Credit for Farmers 


H. A. 


HE Farm Credit Administration is 
an independent government organ- 
ization, created by the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933. Its two important tasks have 
been (1) emergency financing of agricul- 


HUNT 


ture to meet the credit crisis resulting 
from the general economic depression, 
and (2) the development of a completely 
unified system of credit institutions on a 
permanent basis to provide farmers and 
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farmers’ organizations with credit adapted 
to their particular requirements at the 
lowest cost consistent with sound business 
practices. It operates on a sound business, 
not charitable, basis. 

The farm credit situation has so im- 

proved during the past year that emphasis 
has now been shifted from emergency 
financing to the development of a pro- 
gtam for a permanent agricultural credit 
system. One of the most important items 
on the permanent program was the con- 
solidation of the various agricultural credit 
agencies, which prior to the creation of the 
Farm Credit Administration were handled 
by four different government depart- 
ments. The Federal Land Banks and the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks were 
under the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board of the Treasury Department. 
The Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
porations were administered by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Loans 
to cooperative marketing and purchasing 
associations were available from the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and the Emergency Crop 
and Feed loans were made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The machinery in 
each case was organized independently of 
that of the others, and consequently there 
was much duplication of both services and 
personnel. With the further complica- 
tion of different districts, offices, and 
personnel, prospective borrowers were 
confused as to the types of credit available 
and knew not where to turn for the re- 
quired service. In an attempt to remedy 
this perplexing situation, the supervision 
of all these federal farm-lending agencies 
was centralized in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

For administrative purposes the country 
is divided into twelve Federal Land Bank 
Districts. Each district has a Federal Land 
Bank, a Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
a Production Credit Corporation, and a 
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Bank for Cooperatives. All four of these 
district institutions are located in the same 
city and have the same directors, although 
each organization has its own officers. The 
ultimate objective of this consolidation 
program is to attain a single farm credit 
building or office in each district, to which 
farmers may apply for advice or assistance 
in any line of farm credit—land bank, 
production credit or crop production loans, 
loans for farmers’ cooperatives, or emer- 
gency crop loans. 

A Land Bank loan is a long-term, low- 
interest rate loan, requiring as security a 
first mortgage on the farm. (The Land 
Bank Commissioner may make loans on 
farms and personal farm property, se- 
cured by a first or second mortgage.) Both 
of these types of loans are made for the 
purposes of purchasing farm land, farm 
buildings, etc., to pay off indebtedness, 
and for general agricultural purposes. 

A Production Credit loan is a short- 
term loan for the purpose of making or 
harvesting crops or to produce poultry and 
livestock products, etc., the security for 
which is a first mortgage on the personal 
farm property (livestock, equipment, and 
crops). A Crop Production loan is made 
only for the purpose of making, harvest- 
ing, or marketing crops and requires the 
same security. 

Emergency Crop loans were available to 
farmers unable to secure credit from any 
other source and to distressed farmers in 
the drought-stricken areas. 


II 


The outstanding advantages to be de- 
rived from the use of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration loans are (1) the long period of 
time allowed for repayment, and (2) the 
low interest rates charged (not more than 
5 per cent per annum). Besides a low in- 
terest rate production credit and crop pro- 
duction loans carry the privilege of 
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budgeting, making it possible for a farmer 
to have portions of his loan advanced to 
him as the expenses arise during the sea- 


son. In this way the borrower pays inter- 
est on each advance only for the length 
of time the loan is actually outstanding, 
thus saving from one-third to one-half 
of his interest costs. 

While the Farm Credit Administration 
is national in scope, there are local organ- 
izations in evefy community to carry out 
its purposes. Local bankers, extension 
agents, and Smith-Hughes agricultural 
teachers can direct applications to the local 
representatives serving the community. 
Farm Credit Administration service is 
available to all farmers who can qualify. 
Applications are considered on their 
merits. No loans are made without 
adequate consideration. 

The funds for these various services are 
furnished by the investing public—not 
the government. The government acts 
merely in the capacity of a supervising 
agency. For example, a farmer applies 
for a production credit loan. He gives his 
note, bearing 5 per cent interest and se- 
cured by a mortgage on his personal farm 
property, to the Production Credit Associ- 
ation. The Production Credit Association 
endorses the note and presents it to the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, which 
discounts it at 2 per cent. Using farmers’ 


notes and mortgages as security, the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank issues de- 
bentures which are sold to the investing 
public and thereby obtains loanable funds. 

The principle underlying all Farm 
Credit Administration service is coopera- 
tion. The farmer-borrowers (members) 
of these different agencies share alike in 
all profits and losses and have an equal 
voice in the management and control of 
the association’s affairs—a coordinated 
system of agricultural financing controlled 
cooperatively by the farmers themselves. 

By reason of its experience in coopera- 
tive and financial matters, another agency 
—also cooperative and financial—has 
been placed under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Federal 
Credit Union. A credit union is a co- 
operative thrift organization, its object 
being to supply its members with a con- 
venient system for saving their money and 
making it possible for them to take care 
of their own credit needs at small cost. 
The management of a credit union is con- 
trolled entirely by its members. 

Farmers failing to get satisfactory ser- 
vice from the local offices operating under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration are urged to communicate 
with that agency in Washington, D. C., 
where prompt and sympathetic considera- 
tion is assured. 
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What Tests Shall We Use? 


F. S. BEERS 


REQUENTLY I am confronted with 

this problem, posed usually by 

a college president or a personnél 

officer: “At our school we haven't much 

money to spend on tests. Please fell us 

what one test we should use if we can af- 
ford only one.” 

The question is best answered by an il- 
lustration. Imagine a physician seated in 
his office consulting with a new patient. 
If we assume that the doctor already has 
a record of the patient’s name, address, 
and occupation so that he knows where 
to send his bill, his next step in making 
a diagnosis will be to ask his patient to 
describe his symptoms. In other words, 
the doctor will interview him. 

Let us suppose the patient to be a man 
32 years of age, a bookkeeper, with 
the following uncomfortable symptoms: 
sweating of the hands, feet, and upper 
lip, sensations of pressure about the tem- 
ples, shortness of breath, sometimes 
amounting to suffocation, sleeplessness, 
inability to concentrate, loss of interest in 


/ 


routine affairs, occasional pains or a 
leaden feeling in the small of the back, 
excessive excretion of urine. 

The doctor knows, of course, that these 
symptoms may be present in a number of 
diseases, for example, in toxic goiter, in 
diabetes, in neurasthenia. He also knows 
that the treatment of each of these disor- 
ders is different. Should he confuse 
toxic goiter with neurasthenia and pre- 
scribe accordingly, the patient would be 
likely to suffer serious injury. He might 
even die. If, however, the physician is 
an able man and has adequate equipment, 
he will immediately use his scientific 
measuring devices to determine the exact 
state of affairs. He has at his disposal an 
instrument for determining the patient's 
basal metabolism; he has ways of testing 
blood, urine, glandular disfunction and 
the like. He has the X-ray, the fluoro- 
scope, the sphygmomanometer, the clin- 
ical thermometer, and so on. 

Now, let us assume that when the 
physician describes to his patient these 
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and other tests which he has available, 
he is confronted with the reply: “Doctor, 
I haven’t the time nor the money to take 
these examinations. Suppose I want to 
take only one, which one would you ad- 
vise as best?” The physician would say, 
“Young man, I’m a doctor of medicine. 
If you want me to help you, I'll prescribe 
the tests as well as the treatment. Other- 
wise please go to someone else.” But the 
educational clinician, less well fortified 
with professional prestige, often makes 
the tragic blunder of recommending just 
one test in the hope that his advisees will 
eventually become a little more en- 
lightened. 

Let us take another case and push the 
comparison to its logical conclusion. Sup- 
pose a bright youngster with ambition 
to study medicine were to visit 
an operating room to observe experimen- 
tal work on animals. A graduate student 
on the particular morning of the visitation 
is performing some thyro-parathyroidec- 
tomies. On the table before him are the 
instruments used in the operation— 
needles, thread, scalpels, hemastats, retrac- 
tors, forceps, scissors, probes, spatulas, etc. 
The aspiring young visitor, breaking all 
precedent in an exhibition of nerve, says 
to the graduate student, “I should like to 
have you show me how to do this opera- 
tion. But I can’t use all of those instru- 
ments. In fact, I think I'd better try just 
one. Tell me, which one is the most im- 
portant for the operation?” 

Fortunately, indeed, such hypothetical 
situations as those described above just do 
not occur in medicine. And the reason 
is that the profession has guarded itself 
carefully against them. The extensive and 
searching nature of medical training is 
known almost as well to the public as to 
physicians. The Hippocratic oath is vir- 
tually the common property of physician 
and layman alike. The young doctor is 


trained in “the bedside manner’ so that 
he may protect the dignity of his profes- 
sion and emphasize its dependence on 
the authority of knowledge painfully ac- 
quired over a long period of time and put 
to use with the caution of scientific con- 
servatism. The medical societies likewise, 
through their code of ethics, through their 
care in the accreditation of schools, and 
through their control of procedures admit- 
ting doctors to practice have built up in 
the consciousness of the people the very 
highest respect for their profession. 

But this ‘front’”’ with which the medi- 
cal men have fortified themselves is not 
the secret of their success. Behind the 
lines are the laboratories, the instruments 
of science, the diagnostic and remedial 
techniques without which our physicians 
would be mere tribal medicine men. To 
divorce modern clinical medicine from 
education would be impossible, unsound 
even for analytical purposes. But it is 
not unsound to ask ourselves where the 
major emphasis lies in the educative 
process. Teaching is a front, it is but 
half the story. The other half is the per- 
son taught. The teacher cannot exist 
apart from his pupils; the physician can- 
not exist apart from his patient. 

Tragically enough the separation is very 
often made in educational circles. It is 
seldom entertained as a thought in medi- 
cine. We spend millions on teaching, 
millions on the “‘front’’ for education, and 
almost nothing on the processes, the tech- 
niques, the instrumentalities for unearth- 
ing the equally important matter of what 
shall be taught to Johnny Jones or Mary 
Williams in the light of what they can 
learn and what they should attempt to 
master. Hence the question which is the 
bane of educational clinicians—‘‘What 
test shall we use if we can afford only 
one?” 

So long as educational and vocational 
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guidance depend solely upon teaching as 
their modus operandi just so long will 
they be comparable to the physician who 
prescribes for his patient, not on the basis 
of scientific diagnosis, not on the basis of 
laboratory investigation, but on the basi: 
of symptoms, the signs of discomfort which 
his patient describes by word of mouth. 
In medicine the day of the country doctor 
who felt one’s pulse, looked at one’s 
tongue and produced pink pills, is a thing 
of the past. And the pink pill era of edu- 
cation must go likewise. Until what we 
teach is securely founded on what can be 
learned, mete teaching will occupy that no 
man’s land which borders on charla- 
tanism and quackery. 

As I see it, democratic education—and 
when I say education I mean vocational 
guidance in its broadest sense—has at 
least two primary obligations, one to so- 
ciety in general and one to youth in par- 
ticular. Its first obligation is that educa- 
tion shall protect society from shysters, 
charlatans, and quacks. And conversely, it 
owes to the professions of medicine, law, 
the ministry, teaching, and engineering 
the best minds that the generation has 
produced. Its second obligation is that it 
shall give to youths who cannot attain to 
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professional standards opportunities for 
developing along the lines of their God- 
given talents and their hereditary limita- 
tions, whatever those talents and limita- 
tions may be. 

To attempt the selection of pupils for 
training of any kind without first diagnos. 
ing their talents and handicaps is an irre- 
sponsible undertaking, to say the least 
And to attempt by mere teaching to cre- 
ate talents which have their roots in 
nature and by mere teaching to remove 
limitations which are imposed by God is 
at best scientifically unsound and at worst 
morally dishonest. 

The picture presented by American 
education is by no means disheartening. 
There is every indication that faith in 
teaching as the sole instrumentality ot 
education is rapidly giving way to a con- 
cept which embraces the complement— 
learning. And the day is not far distant, 
it is my firm conviction, when the teacher 
will use the methods of interview and of 
hortatory appeal only as the physician 
uses them. Behind “the bedside manner” 
there will be the educational test tube, the 
X-ray, the laboratory. And with the 
dawn of that day vocational guidance 
will stand on solid ground. 


Guidance Through the Curriculum 


HAROLD H. BIXLER 


T MAY accurately be said that one is 
in need of guidance from the cradle 
to the grave. In this discussion at- 

tention will be given to the guidance 
which is provided, at present, at least, more 


or less unconsciously, through the curric- 
ula of elementary and secondary schools. 
We do not assume that guidance is synon- 
ymous with education, but we do insist 
that the curricula in the schools have a 














very definite guidance function. A mini- 
mum guidance program can be adminis- 
tered as part of the instructional program 
of every school. It is obvious that some 
curricula may yield more guidance out- 
comes than others. 

The so-called activity programs in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools provide a 
much better vehicle for guidance than 
the antiquated curricula which many 
schools still have. We know that we 
learn through experience. We know 
that activity is the fundamental basis of 
learning. Pupils in activity schools begin 
to acquire occupational information even 
in the first grade. Groups of children 
and entire classes make excursions to a 
fire-engine house, to a farm (if they live 
in a city), to a dairy, to the post-office, 
and to many other places in the commun- 
ity where people are at work. Primarily, 
they are learning how other people help 
us. “Living and growing in home, 
school, and community’ might well be 
the theme or center of interest for at least 
the first three years in elementary schools. 
Although the teacher who is directing 
such an activity program may not be con- 
sciously aiming to impart occupational 
information, this aim is realized inciden- 
tally through such a program. 

The reconstruction of the high school 
curriculum, is proceeding very rapidly in 
all parts of the United States. One 
striking thing about this reconstructed 
program is the integration of subject mat- 
ter. Curriculum experts are advocating 
it, especially in Grades VII, VIII, and 
IX. The core curriculum for a given 
group of students is usually assigned to 
one teacher. By “core curriculum” we 
mean subjects such as language, arts, so- 
cial science, and science. The adminis- 
trator may well assign two groups of 
children to a single teacher, who may 
have Group A for three periods a day and 
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Group B for the other three periods. 
Aside from many advantages that result 
from the breaking down of subject-mat 
ter compartmentalism, such an integrated 
program makes guidance possible. We 
say that the teacher must learn the pupils 
before he can teach them. But how can 
a teacher learn about two hundred dif 
ferent pupils in the brief space of one 
semester or even one year? Such ad- 
ministrative policy as is advocated here 
makes it possible for the teacher to learn 
about pupils, since the average teacher 
will not meet more than ninety different 
pupils in a semester. The teacher of 
special subjects such as music, art, and 
home economics might necessarily meet 
a larger number of pupils, but we can 
depend on the teacher of the core curricu- 
lum to carry the larger guidance load. 
We recognize that an integrated pro- 
gram cannot be initiated by administrative 
fiat over night. Many of our high 
school teachers are not prepared to teach 
more than one or two subjects. Many of 
them are vigorously opposed to integra- 
tion for a variety of reasons, some of 
them selfish. Furthermore, some admin- 
istrators argue that it is unwise to let a 
class suffer from a poor teacher for as 
much as three periods out of the day 
Considering all of these objections, it is 
obvious that the reconstruction of the 
secondary school curriculum must proceed 
slowly. Certainly we must look to the 
teacher-training institutions to reorganize 
their programs so as to train a generation 
of teachers who will possess both the 
philosophy and the equipment necessary 
to carry out such an integral curriculum 
Another phase of the curriculum which 
is an essential part of any comprehensive 
guidance program is a plan for explora- 
tory or tryout courses. Many junior 
high schools already have such courses. 
We shall not argue the merits of the 
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general versus the specialized shop. We 
do believe that every student should be 
required to take a reasonable amount of 
shop, manual arts, or home economics 
instruction, preferably in the seventh and 


eighth grades. Many progressive prin- 
cipals are also providing exploratory 
courses in other fields. We find busi- 
ness practice, general language, general 
science, and general mathematics courses 
widely offered in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. A fundamental reason for 
an extension of exploratory courses lies 
in the fact that such a program makes 
self-guidance possible. We do not in 
any way wish to imply that the trained 
counselor is unnecessary, but we do say 
that the curriculum must lay the foun- 
dation for counseling through experience, 
not only in core subjects, but also in spec- 
ialized fields. 


We have not stressed occupational in- 
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formation courses as such. 


However, 
where it is impossible at this time to 
integrate the subjects of the core curricu- 
lum, it will be possible for any principal 
to include occupational information in his 


curricular program. Such occupational! 
courses may be scheduled for one or more 
periods per week for three years both in 
junior and in senior high schools; or for 
five periods per week in the eighth or 
ninth grade, then again in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. 

To summarize, in this discussion it has 
been shown that every school may have 
a guidance program without additional 
expense as a part of the instructional 
program of the school. Furthermore 
any counseling program will be much 
more successful if pupils have had a wide 
range of experience in courses such as are 
contemplated in a basic reorganization of 
the curriculum. 


Useful Cumulative Records 


ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


HE cumulative record, when prop- 
‘vo designed and intelligently used, 

serves to give us an up-to-date pic- 
ture of our students. Since the advent of 
regional accrediting agencies, the keeping 
of adequate records has been greatly 
stressed. As quantitative standards have 
been adopted in our institutions, and as 
each college has struggled for the highest 
possible rating, it has become inevitable 
that student records should become more 
accurate and more informative. The 
Association of Deans and Registrars, first 


organized in 1925, has done much to 
standardize procedures. 

Unfortunately, too many records have 
been so contrived as to give absolute or 
major emphasis to such material as is 
usually included in a transcript. Obvi- 
ously, it is necessary often to know what 
gtades John Jones has obtained in Latin 
and in mathematics, but it is also impor- 
tant to know something of him as an in- 
dividual, and as a social being. How has 
he spent his leisure moments; has he par- 
ticipated greatly in student activities, 
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or have grades been his major objective? 

We are not so much concerned here 
with the relative values of curricular and 
extracurricular activities, as we are with 
the adequacy of the records of these two 
types of activities. A simple record of 
semester hours and grades is much like a 
meal providing proteins in great abun- 
dance, but lacking in starches and fats. 
Even if we go to the extreme of admit- 
ting the paramount importance of what 
happens in the classroom, we must realize 
that all these happenings are conditioned 
by others outside the classroom. 

In some of our smaller colleges, every- 
one knows everyone else, and much of the 
student life is similar to that of a large, 
well regulated family. Clubs and societies 
of various sorts are developed, and indi- 
viduals are encouraged to participate fully 
in many types of campus activity. When 
the student is about to graduate, those who 
know him best write pleasant letters of 
recommendation, and he enters the ranks 
of the alumni. Ten years later, an in- 
quiry concerning him comes to the presi- 
dent’s office. Many of the teachers who 
knew the student are gone; those who are 
left do not remember him clearly, and his 
record shows merely that he made no 
grades below D, and that he was never 
suspended. 

The cumulative record may be so de- 
vised as to present a clear, concise, useful 
picture of the student before he enters 
college, while he is there, and after he 
leaves. It must be comprehensive without 
including any extraneous matter; it must 
be compact, and it must be convenient. 
The manufacturers of visible filing indexes 
have performed wonders in setting down 
great quantities of vital information in 
very small space. It is now possible to 
write a student’s biography on the in- 
formation found on two sides of a cum- 
ulative card measuring 11 by 16 inches. 
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What are some of the things which we 
should like to know about the student be- 
fore he enters the college? How much of 
this information is vital, and how much 
is pufe routine recording? A cursory 
examination of application forms gives 
the impression that the most important 
question is: Can the applicant pay his 
bills regularly? This is important, cer- 
tainly, but is it not also worth much to 
know about his interests and aptitudes; 
his ambitions; the conditions under which 
he has lived? Sometimes the student is 
asked how many books there are in his 
home, and, in some cases is told that so 
many feet of book shelf mean so many 
books. It is important to know what read 
ing a student has done, but the mere pres- 
ence of books, often unread and undusted, 
is a questionable index. 

The term “‘cumulative record’’ is a mis 
nomer unless it regularly indicates th 
progress of the student. The making of 
entries is not limited to the 
semesters or quarters, but is an almost con- 
stant process. Notations dropped int 
folders as events occur are often entered 
at intervals during the term. Such pro 
cedure taps such sources of information 
as teachers, advisers, and other workers 
who have relations with students. Thx 
campus paper often provides material not 
elsewhere available. Bursars’ reports and 
reports on employment are very important, 
as is in some measure indicated by the 
fact that in one year the earnings of 
students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities in this country totaled more than 
$32,000,000." 

In some institutions, the aim is prep- 
aration for a specific vocation; in others, 
the outlining of a general cultural pattern 
Both of these types need continuous, in- 


close 





*Walter J. Greenleaf, Self-Help for College 
Students, p. 62. U. S. Office of Education Bul 
letin No. 2, 1929. 
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telligible records of graduates. The chal- 
lenge of graduate placement warrants 
careful consideration. The accomplish- 
ments of our several institutions are 
measured not by the magnitude of phys- 
ical plants or by the presence of scholars 
on the faculties, but by the contributions 
which our graduates make to society. It 
is not enough to know intimately the story 
of one or two prominent alumni; the col- 
lege must know ail of its graduates if it 
is to have a complete picture of what the 
institution means to society. To pretend 
that any cumulative record will make all 
of this knowledge possible is assuming too 
much, but the record does make available 
useful, organized information. 

By whom and where are such records 
to be kept? Some colleges have answered 
the second half of this question by estab- 
lishing a central records office. To this 
office records of all kinds, including those 
of academic grades, are reported. In 
such an office much of the personal in- 
formation about the student is taken from 
his original application blank. Some of- 
fices make use of a perforated sheet at- 
tached to the application blank, on which 
is provided the desired pre-college in- 
formation. Files in this office may have 
three general divisions: one of them per- 
taining to students, another to former 
students, and the third to graduates. 

Who is to have charge of cumulative 
records? Once the appropriate forms are 
drafted and set up a clerk who has had 
experience in the registrar's office may 
take over this task. Any official who is 
considering the installation of cumulative 
records would do well to consult one of 
the organizations, such as the Educational 
Records Bureau, which have done most in 
this field. The Cumulative Record Ex- 
hibit of the American College Personnel 
Association also provides varied illustra- 
tions of forms now in use. In prepara- 


tion for this conference requests for com- 
plete sets of record forms were sent to 6 
representative colleges and universities for 
Negroes. The response has been gener. 
ous. These forms furnish a cross-section 
picture of what is happening in this con- 
nection in colleges and universities for 
Negroes. 

The introduction of a cumulative record 
system in any college creates a number of 
problems. If the record is, at any given 
time, to give a reasonably accurate picture 
of the student, then there must be record- 
ings not only of tangible items such as 
grades and participation in extracurricular 
activities, but those many intangibles 
which in their sum total make up what we 
call the individual’s personality. 

Briefly, a college must take the follow 
ing steps: 

1. Study the procedures and practices em 
ployed in similar institutions. 

2. After having determined items of entry 
make the most practicable draft of the 
record. 

3. Coordinate the record-making work 
of the institution so that all necessary data 
are regularly received in the central records 
office. 

4. Determine to what extent, if any, the 
student’s record is to be open to his inspec- 
tion. 

5. Set up an economical, practical filing 

system for the cumulative records. 
In referring to these problems, it is taken 
for granted that the college has available 
the services of a person who is qualified 
to keep and build up the records. 

The cumulative record, when most ef- 
fectively used, is a challenge to the ad- 
ministration and to the philosophy of the 
institution, for it tells us rather exactly 
how well we are doing our job, or where 
our program needs strengthening. The 
college section discloses whether we have 
aided materially in the growth of the 
high-school graduate who came to us, and 
the graduate section discloses whether our 
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alumni are living the effective life for 
which we believed that we had laid the 
foundation. In the near future the 
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cumulative record will become as indis- 
pensable to our colleges as the test-tune 
is to the chemist in his laboratory 


The Vocational Interview 


R. O°HARA LANIER 


HE interview, as related to guidance 

in education is, like good teaching, 

both a science and an art. While it 
makes use of all scientific methods and 
data, its ultimate success depends upon the 
skill of the interviewer. He is concerned 
with the whole human being. He gives 
due weight to records, tests, and other di- 
agnostic results and then attempts a syn- 
thesis. 

In one form, or another, the interview 
functions in all of the six steps usually 
noted in the guidance process—self-dis- 
covery, study of vocations, tryout, training, 
placement, and follow-up. Critics of gui- 
dance sometimes look askance upon the in- 
terview because they fear prescription, in- 
doctrination, and class discrimination. 
But a good interview embodies both the 
science and the art of helping individuals 
to know themselves especially in relation 
to the world of work. It helps them to 
know their own talents, capacities, apti- 
tudes, interests, and limitations. This is 
one-half of the task. The other is to 
help them to use these characteristics in 
relation to other people, in a cooperative 
and social way. 

“Every educator, like every business 
man, is an interviewer; but he seldom 
takes his interviewing seriously enough to 
be concerned about improving his tech- 
niques unless he is called upon to special- 





ize in educational and vocational guidance, 
in placement, in student discipline, or in 
personality adjustment.” 
ably said, 


most ancient and certainly the most 


One writer has 
“The interview is perhaps the 


cherished device that human beings pos 
sess for the purpose of getting at one an 
other.” Richard D. 
student interview is one of the importa 

steps in the field of human nem ering, 
even though the practitioner must discover 
his own particular methods.” There is 


Allen states The 


much to be gained by the analysis of the 
experience of others. The White Ho 
Report on Guidance states that “inter 
views which are employed as fact finders 
are ideally planned to cover only that in 
formation for which there is no other ob 
jective source, but there is infinitely more 
to the interview than drawing out in 
formation. It offers the mechanics for 
counseling. It must be borne in mind that 
the interview is not only used in education 
but in employment, industrial relations 
social case work, journalism, medical and 
legal evidence.” 

The qualifications of the interviewer 
are extremely important. The interviewer 
should possess sincerity, sympathy, sense 
of humor, poise, tact, and good taste in 
dress. He should be neither gullible nor 
garrulous, should be an attentive, dis- 
criminating listener, close observer of ex- 
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pression and emotional response, and 
above all a student of human nature. It 
is obvious that every teacher is not a good 
interviewer. Allen makes the point, “that 
a counselor should be better than the aver- 
age teacher, is naturally sought out for 
help, gets along with other teachers, pre- 
fers to measure rather than to guess, vol- 
unteers to do extra work, possesses a 
spirit of service.” The need for training 
in the use of data indicates that only the 
trained counselor should be entrusted with 
the guidance interview. The ultimate aim 
of the interview is the reestablishment of 
the intimate student-faculty relationship 
said to have existed in the small college 
and to have been lost as a direct result of 
increased enrolment. 

The occasions for the interview were 
noted by Bragdon as follows: (1) When 
the student needs not only reliable in- 
formation but an interesting interpretation 
of such information as meets his own 
personal difficulties, (2) when the student 
needs a wise listener with broader experi- 
ence than his own, (3) when the coun- 
selor has access to facilities for aiding in 
the solution of a student problem to which 
the student does not have easy access, 
(4) when a student is suffering from a 
major maladjustment or handicap which 
is more than temporary, one which de- 
mands careful diagnosis by a specialist and 
heip over a long period of time. 

It is very necessary that the interviewer 
prepare for the interview. He should 
never allow it to be a casual “heart to 
heart talk.” Every bit of objective evi- 
dence that can be secured must be 
gathered in advance. He should consider 
as many facts as possible concerning 
family background, vocations of parents, 
academic rating, home _ envifonment, 
health, hobbies, results of psychological 
tests, social relationships, interests, per- 
sonal charcteristics, mental alertness, ca- 


pacity for work, future educational and 
vocational plans—all should be designed 
to give a complete picture of the individ- 
ual, a whole personality. The office 
should be comfortable, dignified, and 
private—and interruptions impossibl« 

For the interview proper there is ne 
essary the indirect approach which leads 
to frankness, mental release, and the es- 
tablishment of rapport. Indirect ques- 
tions are useful. The relevant must be 
distinguished from the irrelevant. The 
interviewer must be ever vigilant for emo- 
tional responses. The interview should 
never be closed unless it has resulted in 
fact finding, instruction, and motivation. 
Blake states that “in general the interview 
is one of the aids used in getting a com- 
plete understanding of the individual 
student.” 

After the interview, the interviewer 
should spend some time in constructing 
the picture, and in making notes and sug- 
gestions for further interviews. Check 
sheets should be used to record data which 
it would have been unwise to record in 
the presence of the interviewee. Bingham 
and Moore’s How to Interview, and 
Pauline Young’s The Interview in Social 
Work are helpful. 

The interview has its racial aspect not 
because of racial differences or implied in- 
feriority but because some special tech- 
niques must be applied to people of 
peculiar social and economic status. While 
many feel that minority tactics need to be 
taught as such in schools for Negroes, we 
contend that these tactics can be better 
handled as part of the instructive and in- 
formative phase of the interview. The 
interview will disclose ambitions which 
have been thwarted through fear of segre- 
gation and lack of opportunity due to 
color. The building of a racial philosophy 
within a more general philosophy is para- 
mount if Negroes are to be rescued from 
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that fatalism which accompanies loss of 
faith in American ideals. The greatest 
weakness of racial guidance in the North 
is the failure of those who advise Negroes 
to emphasize the necessity for an explora- 
tion of abilities which will enable humans 
to make choices rather than to become 
victims of prescription. In the South the 
Negro sometimes fears guidance because 
of those who say, “This is another chance 
to keep the Negro in his place.” What 
place nobody knows. In the interview 
man to man unfolding of aspirations and 
desires would add to the clarification of 
understanding and the strengthening of 
hope rather than to disillusionment and 
discouragement. 





N THE infancy of the vocational gui- 
dance movement in America, there 
was much apprehension as to the 
probable réle of placement. At that time 
a large share of the money available for 
vocational guidance was used for place- 
ment activities. The pendulum gradually 
swung the other way, however, until cer- 
tain prominent guidance leaders main- 
tained that placement was not an integral 
part of a guidance program at all. They 
contended that if the job of vocational 
guidance was well done, an individual 
would have little difficulty in obtaining a 
position in his chosen field. I cannot con- 


cur. 
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of Placement 


The Problem 


LLOYD M. COFER 


Guidance is human. “The purpose of 
the adviser is not to evaluate an individual 


as a potential economic asset, to diagnose 
pathological behavior from the medical 
standpoint, or to assume the rdle of father 


confessor, but to see the person as a whole 
with a view to helping that person live 
more happily and usefully. Although the 
weaknesses of the interview are obvious 
and the necessity for the use of scientific 
material is imperative, the fact remains 
that as yet we have no substitute for it. 
There is no other means of coordinating 
known facts in personality. There is no 
substitute for the personal touch in the in- 
terview as a means for discovering motives 
and awakening new purposes.” 


Before driving to Atlanta to attend this 
conference, I carefully read my road maps, 
outlined my route, and ascertained the 
cost and approximate time of arrival at 
various points along the way. Now if 
when I arrived I had found that the 
plans for the conference had been can- 
celed, my trip, with all its careful cal- 
culations, would have been for naught. So 
with vocational guidance. A person who 
has charted his course and spent time and 
money in preparing himself to meet its 
exacting demands usually needs help in 
taking that final step, securing a job in 
his chosen field of work. This fact has 
become increasingly obvious in late years 
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when machines and the depression have 
rendered jobs less plentiful than in for- 
mer times. 

There are many types of placement bu- 
reaus. Trade unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, social welfare agencies, all try to 
find employment for their clients. Then 
there are the many commercial and the 
public employment agencies, the latter 
maintained by the federal or the local au- 
thorities. Placement should be, to a large 
extent, a public responsibility. A good 
citizen is generally a contented citizen, and 
I can think of no better way of bringing 
about this state of contentment than to 
have a person engage in the work which 
he likes and which is consonant with his 
abilities. 

A placement office as a rule has two 
definite functions to which all the other 
activities of the bureau are subordinate. 
These are, first, the securing of jobs, and 
second, the fitting of the “right’’ people 
into these jobs. Here lies a strong reason 
for public responsibility for placement. In 
trade unions, politics and favoritism are 
apt to play a large part. Social welfare 
bureaus are often swayed by sentimentality 
in their placements. A private commercial 
agency may be tempted by the profits in 
placement to slight the necessity of bring- 
ing about the mutual satisfaction of em- 
ployer and employe. 


II 


Calls from employers are secured in 
many ways. Former clients, follow-up of 
people already placed, want-ad sections of 
newspapers, letters, telephone calls or per- 
sonal visits to various industries and busi- 


ness establishments are some of the 
methods in use. While operating a student 
part time placement bureau at Fisk Univer- 
sity, I would have certain people con- 
nected with the University make a house 
to house canvass in various sections of 
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Nashville each fall, and try to make 
known by this, the available services 
of our students. Residential areas and vari- 
ous business firms were assigned to my 
workers, and even though a placement 
might not result from the initial visit, a 
card giving the name, address, and the 
phone number of our bureau was always 
left with the prospect. In turn the can- 
vasser would enter on a 3 by 5 inch card 
the name, address, and the telephone 
number of the prospect, with personal ob- 
servations as to the desirability of future 
visits, or other follow-up procedure. The 
results achieved by these cards were re- 
markable. Then each fall, just before 
school opened, I sent a personal letter of 
appreciation to every employer who had 
consulted the bureau. 

The larger placement bureaus generally 
have four divisions, commercial and pro- 
fessional, industrial, personal service, and 
juniors. The number varies according to 
the size of the community and the avail- 
able staff. In the larger offices these di- 
visions are evidenced by the physical 
arrangement of the office; in the smaller 
bureaus they exist within the filing cases 

After a brief interview, the applicant 
is usually directed by a receptionist to 
one or another of these divisions. Then 
occurs the most important part of the en- 
tire placement procedure, the interview 
proper. The interviewer is the key per- 
son, for on the result of his work may pos- 
sibly hang the future occupational life of 
the candidate. The interviewer attempts 
an occupational classification based on the 
client’s past experience and training. Here 
it is exceedingly important to classify a 
person occupationally on the basis of 
specific training and duties performed, 
rather than on the basis of titles of posi- 
tions held. 

Last summer it was my privilege to be 
associated with the National Reemploy- 














ment Service which was undertaking one 
of the largest, if not the largest job of 
placement ever done in the United States. 
| saw interviewers working against time 
trying to classify occupationally relief 
clients for placement on relief projects 
commensurate with their abilities. When 
a man claims to be a carpenter the inter- 
viewer must not only ascertain whether he 
is really a carpenter, but which one of the 
more than seven different kinds. The 
next man may be a clerk, but what kind? 
The NRS has coded over forty-five dif- 
ferent types of clerks. 

Three types of record card system are 
in general use by various employment bu- 
reaus, the kardex, findex, and card systems. 
The National Reemployment Service and 
most of the larger bureaus use the card 
system which is the easiest and most eco- 
nomical. Each division has its own type 
of registration card, similar, for most part, 
but with small sections devoted to the spe- 
cial needs of the division. 


Ill 

The interviewer enters on the card the 
occupation for which the applicant is 
probably fitted, along with the code num- 
ber. If he is adapted to still another oc- 
cupation this fact is noted on his card and 
another card is made out and filed for the 
secondary occupation. The placement in- 
terviewer is the person who fills the jobs. 
This is sometimes the same person that re- 
ceives and records calls from employers. 
He knows the different industries and un- 
derstands the type of service demanded. 
Let us assume that the placement in- 
terviewer receives a requisition for an or- 
namental ironworker upon which is set 
forth definite qualifications. He goes to 
his industrial file and under the proper 
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code number pulls out the card After 
careful inspection of these cards he calls in 
for another interview the two or three 


persons who best meet the requirements 
Upon the basis of this interview, in whi 
he balances relative skills and training 
against the requirements set forth in the 
requisition, he selects his man and sends 
him out to the job. 

Another important phase of placement 
is follow-up, which can do much toward 
improving the relationships of employer 
and employe, not only to each other but 
to the bureau. Special work must be done 
with juniors between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one. They are unfamiliar with 
occupations and the methods of securing 
jobs. They are inexperienced in bargain 
ing and often cannot distinguish between 
the advantages and disadvantages of vari- 
ous jobs. Compulsory school attendance 
and child labor laws must also be con- 
sidered. 

It is in this division, as well as in others, 
that the counselor has a real opportunity 
People come to a placement bureau 
through economic motives. They think 
they have something to offer in return for 
a cash consideration. Here the good in- 
terviewer has an opportunity to build up 
a sense of security and morale within the 
applicant, through intelligent advice. He 
can help the applicant discover his assets 
as well as his liabilities and can empha 
size the demands that modern industry 
makes upon him. 

Placement has a definite and important 
place in vocational guidance. Guidance 
is never fully completed. It is a process 
that continuing throughout life, assists 
us in making our vocational adjustments. 
Good placement is essential for these 
adjustments. 
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The Aims of Negro Schools 


FRED D. PATTERSON 


FTER more than three-quarters of a 
century of effort on the part of in- 
stitutions to offer higher education 

to Negroes, the aims and ideals remain 
not clearly defined; and if integration of 
those trained into the social and economic 
pattern is regarded as the chief criterion, 
the, results have not been entirely satis- 
factory. 

That this has not been more keenly ap- 
preciated before now is probably due to 
the previous paucity of training of any 
kind, which enabled those with any type 
of training whatsoever to find an outlet 
for their talents. During the last few 
years however, a point of relative if not 
actual saturation has been reached in the 
fields where there has been the greatest 
emphasis. 

This relative saturation has emphasized 
the necessity for the mapping of educa- 
tional policies in relation to a program 
of group development. Such a program 


Reprinted, by permission of the author and 
the publisher, from The New York Times of 
December 1, 1935. 


would not only offer opportunity for ex- 
pression to those with creative talent, but 
would give definite attention to group 
needs and group possibilities. 

Briefly, higher education for Negroes 
must be developed as a conscious organic 
whole. Such a development will delegate 
to its members or institutions the function 
of administering specific phases of the 
program with a minimum of duplication. 
To be effective the plan must provide 
for a close tie-up between educational 
bodies, with appreciation for, rather than 
a discouragement of, differences. This 
must carry with it a reassessment of 
values that will place vocational training 
on an absolute parity with literary 
training. 

The follow-through on this procedure 
will be a wisely conscious program of vo- 
cational guidance which will begin in the 
primary grades and supplant the now in- 
sidious technique which unconsciously di- 
rects all pupils toward a literary degree. 
This is little more than a slightly dressed- 
up recapitulation of the educational phil- 
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‘ osophy of Booker T. Washington, of 


whose vision and sanity the world has 
taken due cognizance. 


II 


Higher education for Negroes, as for 
all peoples, if it is to attain the goal of 
socio-economic adjustment, must establish 
firm objectives which recognize its chief 
and lasting value as being its ability 
to make its recipients more useful. This 
becomes all the more necessary in Amer- 
ica, where higher education is adminis- 
tered on a wholesale basis, and where 
those from even the most modest homes 
feel an inalienable right to it. 

If one adds to this the fact that 80 per 
cent of the twelve millions of Negroes re- 
side in the South—where many of them 
are likely to remain—the need for a func- 
tional program that will enable college 
graduates to return to their communities 
and give them leadership is imperative. 
This idea has never been an overly popu- 
lar one, but it is, in,my opinion, essen- 
tial, and without it no significant mass 
improvement is possible. 

If these general objectives are to be at- 
tained the program must center around 
four lines of effort. I would designate 
these as follows: First, the mapping out 
of all offerings on the college and gradu- 
ate level; second, an effort to direct pri- 
mary and secondary education into chan- 
nels established on the college or 
graduate levels; third, establishment of 
connections with the trends and tendencies 
external to the college; fourth, the effort 
to develop new fields and possibilities for 
well trained Negroes. 

In mapping out the offerings on the 
college and graduate levels, each institu- 
tion would be alloted that share of the 
program which it is best suited to ad- 
minister, the fitness of any institution 
being determined by its traditional pro- 
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gram, financial competence, and locality 
The basis for this attempt at distribution 
of curricular offerings should be the 
studies, now in progress or completed, on 
occupations among Negroes, along with 
careful consideration of new fields of op- 
portunity in which Negroes can adjust 
themselves with facility. 

A larger proportion of Negro colleges 
should offer courses essentially vocational, 
in which the curricula would include a 
sufficient amount of the humanities to 
gtaduate well balanced individuals who 
appreciate the strictly cultural, but also 
realize the importance of technical train- 
ing for economic security. All institutions 
offering technical training might regard as 
significant the attitude toward the humani- 
ties expressed by President Hughes of 
Iowa State College. He believes that 
fewer college graduates fail because of a 
lack of technical knowledge or skill than 
because of undesirable personal qualities. 
Emphasis should be given to those quali- 
ties which enter into a desirable pe rsonal- 
ity and those virtues which make for per- 
sonal worth. 

If we have reached a point of relative 
saturation in some fields, while there has 
been relative under-development in others, 
higher education—if it assumes any 
responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates—must make a serious effort to 
bring about a redistribution of students in 
fields more likely to provide opportunity 
for placement. 

This can be intelligently done only 
when there is established a definite pro 
gram of close contact with employers 
A well organized personnel department 
which will keep its finger on the pulse of 
employment tendencies and serve as a 
definite extracurricular influence on the 
student body should be a standard activ- 
ity in Negro colleges of the future. 

This personnel service, in addition, 
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will have to cope with the barriers to em- 
ployment which apply peculiarly to Ne- 


groes. Its task may well include a pro- 
gram of education which tends to destroy 
the belief of many employers that Negroes 
are inefficient and that harmony does not 
prevail in mixed racial groups. Studies 
on this latter point reveal that the em- 
ployer’s strength of character has a greater 
bearing on interracial attitudes in plants 
where mixed groups are employed than 
any other single factor. 

I feel that the colleges should go one 
step further; they should attempt to de- 
velop employment possibilities for Negro 
college graduates. While this activity 
should be correlated with the work of the 
personnel department, it should be carried 
on mainly by members of the technical 
staff, who are in best position to ferret 
out or stimulate new avenues of employ- 
ment in connection with their chosen 
fields. 

One reason why technically trained 
Negroes are not in business for them- 
selves is because they are not able to en- 
dure the probation period required before 
the business becomes profitable. The 
writer has for the last two years observed 
striking results from intelligent coopera- 
tion. 


Ill 


How much can be done in the matter 
of vocational guidance on the primary and 
secondary levels cannot be stated for the 
simple reason that it has never been tried. 
To a great extent the degree to which it 
should be tried would be determined by 
the success of the attempt to map out the 
educational program on the college and 
graduate levels. This would furnish a 


definite objective for the guidance pr 
gram. 

If the newer tendency to recognize skil! 
levels rather than specific skills is < 
served, the early recognition of aptitudes 
and classifications should be made easy 
To those to whom this seems impractical, 
it should be stated that there are instances 
on record of students who had vigorously 
to demand that they be allowed to be 
carpenters or blacksmiths over the protests 
of teachers who thought they should 
aspire to more “worthy” callings. 

It is to be hoped that in the program 
of higher education for Negroes, Tuske- 
gee Institute may administer its share of 
the technical program of education. In 
doing this it feels that it has elected to 
share in that phase of the program to 
which it is best suited by virtue of its his- 
tory, tradition, facilities, and geographical 
location. 

Special effort will be made to cooperate 
in those measures launched in behalf of 
agriculture and the conservation of natu- 
ral resources. Every effort will be made 
to correlate the program of instruction 
with the extensive programs of erosion 
control, reforestation, and the propagation 
of wild life. The rehabilitation of a 
stranded population of sixty families as an 
extension project will be utilized as a 
laboratory area for the study of problems 
of a sociological as well as of a technical 
nature. 

Thus the students will not only make 
contact with these problems in their natu- 
ral setting but will be trained specifically 
to carry on the broad program of educa- 
tion that will be required to insure the 
success of these measures which are des- 
tined to bring about a new order. 
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HE central theme of our year's 

work is vocational guidance in the 

secondary school. In it we are 
attempting to present ideas having to do 
with the responsibility of the high school 
toward the occupational situation in our 
several communities. This guidance is con- 
ceived as “those activities which aid the 
student in choosing that path or proced- 
ure which will lead to the fullest and 
happiest life. It includes supplying in- 
formation, keeping adequate records, in- 
dicating possibilities, and encouraging 
choices of vocations or occupations on the 
part of our students.” This program, 
when fully developed, will require that 
we make use of many of the well known 
tools of social work, such as the interview, 
the case record, statistics, research, mental 
and physical measurements, and coopera- 
tion with existing social agencies. 

We believe that Ellwood P. Cubberley 
was right when as far back as 1925 he 
wrote:' “Beginning with an attempt to di- 
rect pupils into the kinds of vocations in 
which they are likely to succeed, the gui- 
dance function has been so expanded, as 
we have come to understand it better, that 
today it comprehends educational gur- 
dance, health guidance, moral guidance, 
and social and civic guidance, as well as 
vocational guidance toward the close of 
the pupils’ school career, proper place- 
ment when the training has been com- 





This is a report of the Commission on Secon- 
dary Schools of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes. Alphonse Hen- 
ingburg, chairman. 

*Quoted in Proctor, W. M., Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925, pp. vii-viii. 
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pleted, and some follow-up oversight to 
see that the youth gets properly es 
tablished in the work of life.” We 
also think practical, and are using as a 
working basis, this definition which was 
revised in 1930 by the National Vo 
tional Guidance Association: ‘Vocational 
guidance is the process of assisting the in 
dividual to choose an occupation, prepare 
for it, enter upon and progress in it.’ As 
we see this program actually at work, w 
shall soon become aware of the fact that 
our guidance program cannot be limited 
specifically to the sphere of vocat 
guidance, but that it must include ad 
quate instruction in the nature of the 
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economic world in which oc ipational oy 
portunities may lie. 

In its initial studies in connection wit] 
this project the Commission on Secondary 
Schools made roughly two division 
the students whose needs are to be serv 
There are first, those who plan a col 
career; second, those whose formal ed 
cation ends with the completion of the 
high school course, or earlier. It is un 
necessary here io present figures showing 
the high mortality rate of students who 


enter the first year of our high school 
+} 


course but never complete the pre 
scribed four years. In spite of this, those 
} 


of us who are acquainted with the curri 
ula of these institutions are forced all 
too often to realize that our courses 
instruction are presumably set up on the 
assumption that all high school education 


* Fitch, John A., Vocational Guidance in Ai 


versity Pres 


tion, New York, Columbia Univ 
p. 3. 
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is of necessity college preparatory in na- 
ture. Thus, it happens often that al- 
though we know that 70 per cent of en- 
tering high school students will never 
complete the four year course, each of 
these students begins the task of accumu- 
lating or having accumulated for him the 
15 or 16 Carnegie units necessary for en- 
trance into this or that college. 

Our commission proposes definite types 
of terminal certificates for those students 
who for one reason or another do not 
complete the high school course. These 
certificates might be awarded as indica- 
tions of complete units of work. Such 
certificates must be so worded and pre- 
sented as to become an incentive for a 
student to continue his studies rather than 
to prevent him from doing so. Care 
must be exercised, of course, in the award- 
ing of such certificates. Their purpose 
will be defeated if their award serves in 
any way to prevent a student's continuing 
his studies. Rather, they might be so 
worded, and presented in such fashion, 
as to become an incentive for the student. 

The fundamental social qualities such 
as personal integrity, reliability, prompt- 
ness, and thoroughness must of necessity 
be given more and closer attention. If 
these qualities can bit by bit be incorpo- 
rated into the whole plan and program of 
the secondary school some of the occupa- 
tional difficulties which we now face may 
be solved. When we accept the fact that 
the function of the secondary school is 
that of serving the individual needs of 
each student while at the same time pre- 
paring that student to live most effectively 
in the environment which he chooses for 
himself or which is chosen for him, this 
matter of guidance assumes greater im- 
portance than is sometimes given to it. 
For guidance has to do with the whole 
individual, and largely is implicit in edu- 

cation itself. 


II 

In presenting this program we realize 
that many of the secondary schools j; 
which we are interested are very small. We 
are also aware that these institutions are 
not in a position to set up elaborate pro- 
grams of vocational guidance. Neverthe- 
less, even the smallest of these schools can 
maintain a worthwhile and progressive 
counseling program. It is thought best 
that the guidance of secondary school 
students should be in charge of a special 
guidance officer who has the breadth of 
training and outlook necessary for such 
important work. Where there is no such 
person available the assistant principal or 
other administrative officer might under- 
take these duties. Where there is a 
teacher of occupations or occupatisnal 
civics, or some similar course, he might 
give increasing amounts of time to coun- 
seling. A possible alternative is counsel- 
ing during the homeroom period. As 
the ultimate aim of this program is “‘ev- 
ery teacher a counselor,” all teachers in 
the high school should have training in 
guidance technique. We make the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Faculty groups might assign various 
wen of guidance as their program of study 
or the year. 

2. Individual teachers might assist in edu- 
cational guidance in order that each student, 
where elective courses are available, may 
choose the most appropriate subjects or 
course. 

3. Provision could be made even in the 
small high school for group discussion o! 
guidance techniques and for personal inter- 
views. 

4. Occupational information could be 
made available. In each locality the teacher 
charged with guidance in a school might first 
present the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of vocations, and second, might 
build up a library of vocational information. 
The object is to obtain adequate knowledge 
of what Negroes are now doing in America 
and to study and develop possibilities for 
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opening up mew avenues of employment. 

5. An occupational and vocational exhibit 
might be provided. Even a two-teacher 
school might have a bulletin board on which 
news clippings, charts, graphs, and other de- 
vices could be used to give some notion of 
occupational experiences among Negroes in 
this country. 

It is more than ever necessary that ade- 
quate and continuous records be kept of 
scholarship and personal qualities for the 
duration of the student’s stay in the 
school. We should become more record- 
minded, for it is difficult to estimate how 
valuable intelligently compiled records 
may be when properly interpreted. These 
records should be centralized wherever 
possible, for their most efficient applica- 
tion. We have already begun a study of 
records now used in our secondary schools 
with the end in view of recommending a 
simple system which will meet the needs 
of our schools in the most effective way. 

Provision must also be made for the 
planning of college careers. Such in- 
formation as college requirements and of- 
ferings, admission and graduation need to 
be studied. In the senior year high school 
students stand in need of advice regard- 
ing college social life, habits of study, and 
other features which assist the student in 
adjusting himself to the new life about 
him. It is to be regretted that all too 
often an outstanding high school student 
finds himself completely lost in the whirl 
of activities attendant upon his freshman 
year in college. Sometimes he finds him- 
self so completely submerged as to be 
discouraged altogether in his desire to 
obtain a college education. 

The teacher who is interested in gui- 
dance can also be of great assistance in 
making pre-registration contacts with col- 
leges. We cannot stress too heavily the 
necessity of having teachers whose major 
interest is that of the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the students with whose ed- 
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ucation they are charged. Sometimes a 
teacher, unnecessarily loyal to the institu- 
tion from which he has graduated, makes 
it a practice to urge all of his high school 
students to attend Ais college, when for 
many of these students that choice may 
easily be the worst possible one. 

H. R. Merry, principal of the Grant 
High School in Covington, Kentucky, a 
member of our Commission on Secondary 
Schools, is now at work on a study deal 
ing with orientation plans for senior high 
school students. Dean J. P. Brawley of 
Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 
making a collection of guidance reference 
material which we hope to make available 
to member institutions of this association 
Dean Brawley’s project includes an anno 
tated bibliography which will prove in 
valuable to those who are studying these 
various problems in guidance. Dean R 
O’Hara Lanier of the Houston Junior 
College, in Houston, Texas, is compiling 
materials on occupational information 
which will be made available to these 
same institutions. 


III 


As chairman of this Commission I have 
been charged with the collecting and set- 
ting up of a vocational exhibit which is 
designed to be moved from one school to 
another during the course of the academic 
year. To a selected list of twenty Negroes 
now living, we have sent our request for 
such information and materials concern 
ing themselves as we thought would be 
of value. One letter, sent to a manufac- 
turer of ice cream products, may be 
quoted. It reads as follows: 

On the attached sheet, you will find ex- 
plained in some detail a plan for setting up 
a vocational exhibit which is to be shown 
during the present year in secondary schools 
for Negroes in the South. The exhibit will 
be assembled and displayed under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on Secondary Edu- 
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cation of the Association of Negro Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The purpose of the 
exhibit is to acquaint Negro youth with some 
of the current achievements of members of 
our race. 

I should like to have, if possible, photo- 
graphs of yourself and your associates, and 
the exterior and interior of the establishment 
together with information pertaining to the 
growth of the business for the past 10 or 15 
years. Some of the advertisements you have 
used on various occasions or in local papers 
would also prove of interest. We should pre- 
fer having materials which we might keep 
for a permanent exhibit, but we shall re- 
turn to you any part of your material which 
you may request. 

We shall appreciate suggestions which you 
may have as to the presenting of materials 
in this exhibit, and shall look forward to 
your early reply. 

Accompanying each letter was the fol- 
lowing: 

What the Exhibit Is. A grouping of 
products, charts, graphs, photographs, and 
other materials designed to present effectively 
some of the achievements of American Ne- 
groes of our time. 

Purpose of the Exhibit. To direct the at- 
tention of Negro youth in secondary schools 
of the South to progress being made in 
various lines of endeavor. 

Where the Exhibit Will Be Shown. The 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes will determine in what 
places and for what length of time the ex- 
hibit will be shown. 

Need for Cooperation. The Chairman of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes is inviting a selected 
number of individuals to submit materials 
which in some measure give indication of 
their respective achievements. Those in- 
terested are urged to prepare and to send such 
materials at the earliest moment. 

ong my, Boys and Girls. All too 
often, Negro boys and girls are made to feel 


that America holds for them no promise of 
progress. It is impossible to overestimate 
the influence which such an exhibit as this 
may have on our children. What is shown 
is tangible evidence of the intelligence, the 


skill, and the perseverance of Negroes of our 
day; evidence which holds both a promise 
and a challenge for these thousands a young 
Americans whose guidance is entrusted to 
our care. 

The Commission Is Grateful. To all those 
who share in making this exhibit as attrac- 
tive and as useful as possible. While we 
must work with limited funds, we are de- 
termined to spare no pains in providing our 
boys and girls with these sources of inspira- 
tion. 

When this report was written replies 


had already been received from five of 
these persons, and in each case we were 
notified that the writers would cooperate 
fully in this program. 


IV 

Our brief presentation of this guidance 
program would not be complete if it did 
not pay some attention to the matter of 
placement. Whether we wish it or not, 
our students do drop out of our secondary 
schools at an alarming rate, and every 
facility of the school should be used in an 
attempt to help these former students to 
adjust themselves effectively to life about 
them. This adjustment, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, is most successful when it 
includes the finding of a job for the stu- 
dent. In the first section of this report we 
mentioned our general division of stu- 
dents into those who plan to attend col- 
lege and those whose formal education 
ends with the completion of the high 
school course or earlier. We feel that it is 
the function of a guidance program of the 
secondary school to continue a follow-up 
of all these young people whether they 
happen to be in colleges or in occupa- 
tions. The knowledge of our students 
which we have acquired should be made 
available to those concerned with their 
interests and activities after leaving high 
school, and every attempt should be made 
to make these new adjustments as pleas- 
ant as possible. 




















In many cases it is possible for the 
secondary school to include attractive fea- 
tures for the continuation school group. 
Sometimes it happens that no agency in 
the community concerns itself specifically 
with the social, the civic, and the personal 
problems of these young people who are 
no longer in formal classes. ‘While it 
may often be impossible to offer specific 
courses to them, we feel that the school 
can and should be a vital social center 
to which these young people may come 
and from which they may receive both 





OCATIONAL guidance would make 
much more fapid progress and 
its accomplishments would be 

much more vital if it were regarded as 
social work rather than as education. Such 
recognition would, of course, be in the 
nature of a return to the original con- 
ception of it as held by a social worker, 
Frank Parsons. In Boston in 1908, the 
first vocational guidance service was es- 
tablished by Parsons and other social 
workers. Vocational guidance has now 
quite generally come under the domina- 
tion of educators, not through any 
recognition of a common philosophy 
underlying both education and vocational 
guidance, but rather because of a number 
of superficial factors. 

The chief justification for considering 
vocational guidance a division of the field 
of education is found in the revised 
Principles and Practice of Vocational Gui- 
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instruction and inspiration. It is the 
hope of all members of our commission 
that we may be able so to develop this 
proposed program as to challenge and 
quicken the interest of all school officials 
and others who are interested in a pro- 
gram of education. It seems absolutely 
certain to us that unless young Negroes 
can be so trained and so guided as gradu 
ally to make themselves integral parts of 
the great fabric of occupational life in this 
country, much of our work will have been 
in vain. 






dance of the National Vocational Gui 
dance Association: “As preparation for 
an occupation involves decision in the 
choice of studies, choice of curricula and 
the choice of schools and colleges, it be 
comes evident that educational guidance 
must be considered equally with voca- 
tional guidance.” In the writer's opin- 
ion there are other decisions connected 
with occupational adjustment equally im 
portant, and more numerous, in the 
majority of which the social worker is 
better equipped by training and experi- 
ence to aid the client than the teacher, 
and because of which it is more logical 
to consider vocational guidance a division 
of the field of social work than of the 
field of education. 

Another justification, frequently ad- 
vanced, is that the schools come into con- 
tact with more children than do social 
agencies. However, this is merely a mat- 
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ter of convenience and has no bearing on 
the question as to whether the profes- 
sional equipment of the teacher for vo- 
cational guidance is better than that of 
the social worker. The mere stationing 
of a vocational counselor at a public 
school because of propinquity does not 
make of a counselor a member of the 
teaching profession and does not put 
vocational guidance in the field of educa- 
tion any more than the stationing of a 
nurse at a public school makes her a 
teacher or nursing a part of the field of 
education. A vocational counselor, a 
nurse, or a physician, whether stationed 
at a school full time or part time, is a 
specialist in a profession entirely apart 
from that of school teaching, and is only 
located at the school for convenience. 

A third justification not often ex- 
pressed but undoubtedly playing a defi- 
nite part in causing many people to 
consider vocational guidance a part of the 
field of education, is the fact that the 
salaries of most vocational counselors 
are paid by public schools. Still another 
justification in the minds of unthinking 
people is the fact that most liberal arts 
colleges and normal schools offer lecture 
courses labeled ‘Vocational Guidance” 
or even degrees in vocational guidance. 


II 


Social workers are in a much better 
position than teachers to understand the 
real needs of vocational guidance clients. 
Teachers can withdraw from the press- 
ing demands of the world about them 
with less criticism than social workers. 
In large measure they have been acade- 
micians living in a world of intellect, re- 
moved from the realities of life. Most 
of them have never come into immediate 
contact with industry and trade. The 
teacher is interested in a curriculum; the 
social worker in the individual. 


Vocational guidance has always been 
and still is a sideline with the schools 
Practically all of the funds of the schools 
are spent on the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the educational functions and 
only a small amount on vocational gui- 
dance. On the other hand vocational 
guidance, although not labeled as such, 
has always been a large part of the task 
of the social worker, especially the case 
worker. The primary problems of his 
clients have been economic maladjust- 
ments. Even when the case worker ex- 
tends financial assistance he advises with 
the client concerning the best method by 
which the latter can again become self- 
supporting or can better an inadequate 
income. The social worker sees life as 
an organic whole. He is supposed to 
make all kinds of adjustments, and a 
satisfactory economic adjustment is not 
the least important. 

By his very training a social worker is 
better able than a teacher to understand 
the unfavorable effect which an unsatis- 
factory vocational adjustment has upon 
the morale of an individual. He is 
trained to teach his clients their relation- 
ship not only to members of their own 
family but to other families and to society 
in general. The social worker is taught 
to keep his client away from danger spots 
—physical, moral, social, educational, fi- 
nancial, and even civic. Only social work- 
ers receive definite training for individual 
counseling. The social worker is much 
less open to attack than are school men 
who are criticized for “seeing to it that 
culture is not being sacrificed to the ex- 
igencies of a mass of people who want 
education which will get them jobs.” All 
these techniques and points of view es- 
pecially adapt the social worker to voca- 
tional counseling. 

Vocational guidance belongs chiefly in 
that specialized area of social work known 
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as social case work. Vocational guidance 
is also implied in the other three main 
techniques of social work, group work, 
community organization, and social re- 
search. However, the vocational coun- 
selor takes over so many more of the 
functions of the case worker than he 
does of the group worker or community 
organizer that it is quite valid to say 
that the vocational counselor is the case 
worker in industry, just as the medical 
social worker is the case worker in medi- 
cine and the probation officer is the case 
worker in delinquency and crime. The 
basic principles of social case work are 
the same whether one applies them to the 
problems of family disorganization and 
calls the result ‘family case work’’ or to 
medicine and calls it “medical social 
work” or to delinquency and calls it “pro- 
bation.” 

The various schools of social work 
offer informational courses on problems 
and institutions in the fields of medicine, 
psychiatry, delinquency, and the like. 
Most of the schools of social work treat 
vocational guidance in the same way. At 
the Atlanta School of Social Work we 
have felt so keenly that vocational gui- 
dance was simply the technique of case 
work applied to the individual in industry 
that for some time we have offered a 
course on vocational guidance infor- 
mation similar to those in medicine and 
psychiatry. This is as far as we go in 
separating vocational guidance from gen- 
eric case work. 


Ill 


It has always been true, and is now 
true, that social workers, individually 
and in groups, have taken the lead in im- 
proving social and economic conditions. 
Professional social work grew out of the 
need for specialists who could solve the 
problems of an increasing number of 


people unable to meet the requirements 
of a society which was rapidly becoming 
more complex, especially with reference 
to occupations. Social workers have not 
willingly given over the control of vo 
cational guidance to educational authori- 
ties. The field was preempted by the 
public school and university men. Dur 
ing the past two or three years there has 
been a very definite swing back to opera- 
tion of vocational guidance by 
workers. Social workers did not realize 
how academic had become the operation 
of vocational guidance by the school. 
The test came during the depression. 
Because vocational advice and guidance 
must be realistic, workers have 
been forced to take the matter, where they 
could, into their own hands. 

It is quite logical that the first type of 
social agency to do this should be that 
working with minority groups against 
whom there is most discrimination in in- 
dustry and with whom the problems of 
placement and adjustment are most com- 
plex and difficult. In February, 1935 a 
vocational adjustment department was 
established in the Cleveland Jewish So- 
cial Service Bureau, and a new employ- 
ment guidance service was added to the 
Jewish Community Center of Detroit and 
to the United Business Service of Pitts- 
burgh, affiliated with the Jewish Federa- 
tion of that city. It is significant that the 
latest volume of “The Job Analysis 
Series,"’ sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and financed by 
the Russell Sage Foundation, is entitled 
Vocational Guidance in Action. It is 
written by John A. Fitch, a teacher at 
the New York School of Social Work. 

Because of the stereotyped thinking of 
those in control of education in America 
it would be difficult, at the present time, 
to make education over to serve individ- 
ual needs. But if vocational counselors 
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considered themselves part of the profes- 
sion of social work rather than of teach- 
ing, they might bring about a change. 
The cause of vocational guidance would 
be advanced immeasurably if the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
would promote the organization of 
branches by social workers rather than by 
teachers. There is no implication here 
that the National Vocational Guidance 
Association is the last word in vocational 
guidance or that it has not itself become 
stereotyped in its own ideology. There 
are probably ten times as many vocational 
counselors attending national and state 
teachers’ meetings as attend national or 
state conferences on social work. The 
situation should be just the other way 
around. 

Because a counselor is located at a pub- 
lic school and because the local board of 
education pays his or her salary is no 
reason why he or she should allow the 
public school system to browbeat him or 
her into becoming a part of the teaching 
profession when in many cases the coun- 
selor knows better. 

From a purely tactical point of view it 
might be wise for those who are most in- 
terested in the extension of vocational 
guidance to give attention to the matter 
of social work training of vocational 
counselors, since under the government 
social security program intelligent place- 
ment takes on great importance. Judg- 
ing from recent indications, where politi- 
cal influence has been reduced to a 
minimum, placement officials are more 
apt to be drawn from the field of social 
work than from the field of education. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
national and local security officials who 
have done any hiring have had the oppor- 
tunity of evaluating social work through 

the accomplishments of the many social 
workers employed by the government in 


the administration of emergency relief 

Although we recognize that vocational 
guidance is concerned with the individual, 
the problems which are pressing most 
seriously for solution are those which af- 
fect the masses of people, such as unem- 
ployment and low wages. This does not 
mean, however, that we should go to the 
other extreme and neglect individualiza- 
tion entirely nor even give the most at- 
tention to mass rather than individual 
analysis. We disagree with Boring when 
he says, “Vocational guidance should 
change its emphasis from individual analy- 
sis and cultural anarchism to social analy- 
sis and a culture that will dull the edge 
of a social individualism.” * Boring’s com- 
plaint should not be based upon the dif- 
ference between the individual and the 
mass approach, but rather upon the school’s 
lack of concern with mass problems out- 
side of school, such as unemployment and 
low wages. The average teacher is neither 
concerned with individualization of the 
pupil nor with his adjustment to the 
larger social life. What vocational gui- 
dance needs is a healthy and correct bal- 
ance between individual and social 
analysis. 

It must be realized that the maladjust- 
ment of many people who are now being 
served by social and especially public 
agencies, is due not to any deficiency in 
themselves but to general economic mal- 
adjustment which, if rectified, would 
benefit not only one individual but also 
great masses of people. But this is not 
all there is to social work, and the recog- 
nition of the importance of general con- 
ditions is not all that there is to 
vocational guidance. We must not go 
from one extreme to the other. However, 
the social worker does concern himself 





1 Boring, F. W., “Whither Vocational Gui- 
dance?” Social Work Today, December, 1935. 
Vol. Ill, No. 3. 
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with two groups of problems rarely 
touched by the teacher, namely, those con- 
cerning the individual and those concern- 
ing society at large. That the social 
worker should take this point of view is 
not surprising because he is only living up 
to the definition of social work, ‘‘the ad- 
justment of the individual to his environ- 
ment and, conversely, the adjustment of 
the environment to the individual.” 


IV 

If it is difficult to individualize voca- 
tional guidance when the whole popula- 
tion is facing so many general problems, 
how much more difficult must it be to 
individualize the vocational guidance of 
the Negro when the entire Negro race 
faces a greater number of general prob- 
lems than does the majority group. In 
the case of the Negro, it is almost a joke 
to talk about applying the principles of 
vocational analysis, to use such phrases as 
development of the whole individual, 
integrated personality, physical and psy- 
chological characteristics, educational 
qualifications and aptitudes, and individ- 
ual tests and measurements, when only 
the great mass of unskilled jobs are open 
to Negroes. 

We have never seen a vocational coun- 
selor in the employ of a public school 
system (and this is where the majority 
of counselors are now employed) who did 
more than try to find his Negro clients 
jobs in local industries no matter how 
limited were the occupational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes. We have yet to see a 
counselor who has the desire or courage 
to try to change the local unfavorable 
race relations in order to provide a wider 
range of occupational opportunities for 
Negroes. Like most other government 
employes the counselors fear political 
chastisement if they show any concern for 
the Negro problem. Undoubtedly if the 


Negro possessed the ballot in the South 
these conditions would be greatly im- 
proved. The only attention to this prob- 
lem is being given by social workers 
rather than educators. The National 
Urban League recognized this situation 
long ago and for a number of years has 
conducted an annual vocational guidance 
campaign in which it puts chief emphasis 
on the removal of the general handicaps 
operating upon the Negro in industry. 

The vocational among 
Negroes has certain problems to face 
which, on the surface, seem to have their 
source not so much in unsatisfactory race 
relations as in the social history of the 
Negro. His Negro client frequently does 
not aspire to enter occupational fields 
which are open to him. His Negro cli- 
ent is quickly discouraged. This makes 
it difficult to obtain the same cooperation 
for intelligent planning and perseverance 
in treatment as are available to the coun- 
selor working among white people. 
These idiosyncrasies of the Negro client, 
however, are easily understood; they are 
grounded in the Negro’s past experi- 
ences. His horizon is limited to the few 
occupations in which he has seen other 
Negroes working. Because of bad treat- 
ment in his general environment he is 
inclined to believe the worst about the 
Negro’s treatment in branches of indus- 
try with which he is not familiar. He 
has seen members of his race intimi- 
dated by workmen of other races to 
prevent them from seeking placement in 
new jobs which were open to them. The 
vocational counselor among Negroes has 
to supply not only occupational informa- 
tion, but morale, stamina, and certain 
other psychological forces to an extent 
which is not demanded of a vocational 
counselor among white people. 

It did not take the depression, how- 
ever, to make clear to social workers the 


counselor 
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special problems of vocational guidance 


among Negroes. The traditional ten- 
dency of society to keep Negroes at the 
bottom of the economic scale where 
wages are the lowest and jobs are the 
most hazardous has always made the task 
of the social worker among Negroes 
more afduous. The depression has only 
increased the problem and intensified the 
task. Consequently the intelligent social 
worker among Negroes has had to apply 
individualization to the principles of vo- 
cational guidance more than workers of 
any other racial group. 

This situation is complicated and ag- 
gravated by the fact that while the vo- 
cational counselor is a rara avis in schools 
in general and especially in the South, 
yet he is an infinitely rarer bird in the 
Negro schools. This results from the at- 
titude of a large section of the South 
which holds that anything other than the 
mere essentials of education is a luxury 


in the Negro public schools. It is all 
the more serious there because there are 
many more Negroes in southern public 
schools than in the mixed schools of the 
North. 

All of this places a great responsibility 
upon two classes of people—upon social 
workers among Negroes, and upon teach- 
ers in the private schools for Negroes in 
the South. To the solution of these 
problems more attention is being given 
now and more actual work is being done 
by social workers than by educators. The 
latter discuss them occasionally in their 
annual state conventions but the former 
are actually striving to make satisfactory 
vocational adjustments for their clients 
every day of their lives. If, then, it is 
important for the white vocational coun- 
selor to be something of a social worker, 
it is ever so much more important for 
the Negro counselor to have a social work 
background. 


A National Personnel Bureau 


T. ARNOLD HILL 


OCATIONAL guidance procedure 
among Negroes is fraught with 
facts and opinions which are para- 

doxical and conflicting. For instance, the 
vocational life of approximately three- 
fourths of all Negro college graduates has 
been along the line of professional ac- 
tivity. This is an excessive concentration 
to the exclusion of other choices which 
ought to attract a larger number of Negro 
college graduates. But while we still need 
more physicians, more teachers, more so- 


cial workers, and more lawyefs; we need 
too, a wider range of vocational oppor- 
tunities. A vast majority of Negroes have 
chosen the professions because the racial 
pattern of success suggested them as sure 
avenues to economic and social livelihood. 
Yet there ought to be more trained me- 
chanics, more accountants, more experts 
in marketing and advertising, and greater 
concentration on scientific occupations 
requiring scientific training. Authorities 
are continuing to place emphasis upon 




















the necessity for college training for 


Negroes. Negro colleges are being op- 
erated on a higher scale, more attention 
is being paid to their personnel and physi- 
cal equipment, and larger endowments 
are being raised to maintain them at the 
level of approved standards. Yet even in 
normal times, we do not find employment 
for the graduates they are turning out 
yearly. 

~ Good vocational guidance procedure 
takes into consideration the capacity of an 
individual to succeed in a given line of 
work. Indeed the talents of a student and 
his psychological and health ratings de- 
termine to a great degree the direction of 
his training. But Negroes who have the 
aptitude, and all personal requirements to 
succeed in highly specialized occupations 
(insofar as it is possible to determine suc- 
cess in advance of achievement), are ad- 
vised to prepare for those callings which 
from past history are the so-called “Negro 
jobs.” 

A factor to be considered in selecting 
occupations is the social and economic 
trends that suggest which vocations are 
likely to offer satisfactory opportunity for 
employment. One notes today, for in- 
stance, that with the advance in scientific 
management and technological produc- 
tion, there is a trend away from produc- 
tive to distributive and service occupations. 
There has been an increase in the number 
of persons working with other people in 
the distribution of goods, and a decrease 
in the number of persons making goods. 
As a consequence, we need workers who 
can sell, advertise, market, and distribute 
commodities. In other words, the fields 
which in the past have offered the smallest 
opportunity for Negroes, are those which 
now give evidence of requiring the larg- 
est number of workers. 

Superior classroom performance is 
recognized by rewards in the form of 
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employment, but such recognition is de- 
nied Negroes. For them there is no com- 
parable reward or incentive for superior 
scholarship. The doors of employment in 
places of business conducted by the men 
who sit on boards of Negro educational 
institutions, and who as interracialists ad- 
vocate equal opportunity for Negroes, are 
closed even to the superior Negro stu- 
dent. Thus, while instructors are encour- 
aging Negroes to high scholastic perform- 
ance, the rewards which ordinarily obtain 
from such performance negate the advice 
of the instructors and the ambition of in- 
dustrious and hopeful students. 

These conflicts suggest a closer relation 
between the mechanism that trains and 
that which provides employment. The 
assistance that Negroes need and must 
have to insure reasonable opportunities 
in the employment field is nowhere avai! 
able. Guidance is more than assisting an 
individual to know himself and how to 
utilize his opportunities—more than 
directing him to occupational literature 
and acquainting him with the world of 
work—and more than analyzing, testing, 
and scoring his mental and psychological 
reactions and rating his aptitudes and 
abilities. Finding a job is an integral and 
important part of all well ordered gui 
dance programs. The Negro student, as 
well as his counselor, needs basic informa 
tion on occupations supplemented by ma 
terial pertinent to his own case. The 
Negro student, in high school and col 
lege, needs painstaking and not-too-hasty 
guidance by individuals who know some- 
thing of the work world as well as the 
school world. But more than anything 


else, these young people need to kriow 
where to look for a job, how to look for 
it, and the labor conditions they will meet 
when seeking it. 
we had the depression. 
and will be true when the depression ends. 


This was true before 
It is true now, 
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Until quite recently, the Negro college 
graduate did not have to hunt employ- 
ment. It was waiting for him when he 
was handed his diploma. And so the 
colleges turned out more and more grad- 
uates each year. Those who did not teach 
or preach went into law and medicine. 
As the relatively few teaching positions 
bidding’ for college and normal school 
graduates were filled, and the supply of 
college graduates mounted, new avenues 
of employment needed to be found. But 
the student with no special training for 
any special occupation, and no direction 
to unaccustomed fields, was left to find 
his own way. In most instances, he liter- 
ally stumbled into his lifework. 

The advance that the race has made in 
employment has been without the aid of 
those who were preparing it for employ- 
ment. This is lamentable, but true. The 
school did the teaching, but the students 
“made it” on their own after completing 
school. Changes in curricula were made 
slowly as it became apparent that 
Negro students were entering into occupa- 
tions beyond the level hitherto set for 
Negroes. A few schools boasted of 
“placing all of our graduates,” and some 
made entrance possible into industrial 
plants. But, by and large, the college 
student found his own way into employ- 
ment, the school having finished its job 
when the final dollar of tuition had been 
paid and the diploma delivered. This 
condition has not been limited to the col- 
leges, for the same practices have been 
pursued by secondary schools, with more 
disastrous results to the high school stu- 
dent than to the college student. 

The relation between training and em- 
ployment could hardly be provided ade- 
quately by any one school. But it can 


easily be provided by them all. A Person- 
nel Bureau, the possession of no one insti- 
tution, but buttressing the personnel ser- 


vices of all schools (liberal arts colleges 
as well as vocational schools, teacher. 
training institutions and land-grant col- 
leges), devoted to all phases of guidance, 
would be the remedy for such a situa- 
tion. Thus would the essentials of gui- 
dance, occupational research, and place- 
ment be made available to college stu- 
dents and graduates. Counseling to stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges could 
be provided by such a bureau, and litera- 
ture could be prepared for teachers of oc- 
cupations, for counselors, and for students 
as an aid to the selection of training pro- 
grams. Such a bureau could keep records 
of college students, beginning perhaps 
with their sophomore year and continuing 
through their educational life and on into 
their occupational careers. Over-concen- 
tration in certain occupations could be les- 
sened by the dissemination of information 
on probable locations for those seeking 
employment. In fact, such a bureau could 
be the center of information for facts and 
figures on occupational trends among 
Negroes; and would also be a ready source 
of reference for teachers and college presi- 
dents—the one when he or she was in 
search of employment, and the other 
when in search of capable instructors. 
A centralized agency of this type would 
extend its service to employers on the 
basis of actual proved proficiency. Thus 
would employment service to Negroes 
be taken from the realm of group place- 
ment into the realm of individual selec- 
tion. The case work method would then 
be the technique by which capable 
Negroes would be introduced into new 
or unusual jobs with the idea that the suc- 
cess of one well chosen individual would 
lead to the placement of others. If the 
bureau once gained the reputation for un- 
biased, honest evaluation of its applicants, 
it would become the agency to which 
employers, mindful of the need for ex- 
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tending opportunities to Negroes, and 
willing to assist, would turn for 
satisfactory Negro employes. As a non- 
profit venture, its recommendations would 
be void of commercial implication, and it 
would fill a vacancy in the educational and 
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social machinery devoted to Negro life 
Such a bureau, endorsed by personnel and 
guidance agencies and leading educational 
institutions, would doubtless find favor 
with the foundations as a means of meet 
ing a distinct atid definite need 


Guidance for Minority Groups 


MARY H. 


EGROES constitute 12 per cent of 
the population of the United 
States. Solely in point of num- 

bers, therefore, they constitute a minority 
group. It would be futile to deny that, 
from the standpoint of discrimination in 
certain groups of occupations, they con- 
stitute sociologically also a minority group. 
Not only does this discrimination exist 
among employers but in some instances it 
is also evidenced by fellow workers in 
both organized and unorganized groups. 
Again they are exposed to discrimination 
resulting from failure to provide ade- 
quate educational, especially vocational 
training, facilities. 

The real vocational guidance question 
is whether one should counsel younger 
members of the Negro race to prepare for 
and seek to enter lines of work which are 
in accordance with their interest and abili- 
ties or whether one should accept the 
status quo and seek to prepare them for 
those lines of work in which there is rea- 
sonable expectancy of obtaining employ- 
ment. If ome does the latter, it is an 
acceptance of a social order manifestly un- 
just. If one does the former, one must 


clearly recognize that it will be necessary 


S. HAYES 


to subject to serious disappointment sev 
eral generations of young people who 
have been trained for and encouraged to 
seek lines of work in which their chances 
of employment will be slight. Which of 
these two alternatives is better is a ques 
tion for the leaders of the Negro race to 
answer. 

This distressing dilemma is a situation 
faced, to a lesser extent, by all young peo 
ple in a changing industrial situation 
All too frequently they find that by 
time they have completed their train 
ing, opportunities for employment are 
filled to capacity or conditions of work 
have so materially altered that the train 
ing received is inadequate. 

As a matter of educational philosophy 
there is only one solution to this dilemma 
We must cease to think of education as a 
purely financial asset and we must accus 
tom young people to the conception of ed 
ucation as only secondarily intended as an 
aid to earning a living. 

In terms of supply and demand every 
increase in the proportion of college grad- 
uates and of high school graduates de- 
creases the value of college and high 
school diplomas as economic assets. Some 
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are shocked to learm that high school grad- 
uates operate machines in factories and 
college graduates man filling stations. 
Should this, I wonder, be so distressing? 
Any study of the census of occupations 
makes evident that the number of jobs 
which we are accustomed to think of as 
jobs for college graduates and high school 


graduates is limited. If we are to con-” 


tinue our efforts to increase the numbers 
of young people remaining in educational 
institutions until they are 18 or 22, must 
we not face the fact that the result will 
be an oversupply of educated people to 
fill the limited number of our so-called 
“educated jobs?”” Would we say then 
that the answer is to restrict the amount 
of education given young people in terms 
of their need for it on the job? Or can 
we, with equanimity, face the prospect of 


having graduates of institutions of higher 
learning earn their living on jobs which 
admittedly could be filled by persons with 
an eighth grade education? Can we not 
justify the investment of time spent in the 
school room and the energy invested in 
acquiring this educational background as a 
means not for increasing our earning ca- 
pacity, but for getting greater satisfaction 
from the whole business of living? 

The spending of four years or six years 
or eight years in training to become an 
engineer or an auto mechanic or a stenog- 
rapher or a teacher may be frankly a 
gamble, and in the case of members of 
the Negro race one in which the cards are 
stacked against them, but some comfort 
can be derived—very cold comfort, per- 
haps—from the widened background for 
satisfactions apart from the job. 


Factors in Vocational Choice 


CHARLES B. COOPER 


HIs study is concerned with the 

major factors involved in the voca- 

tional choices of Negro college 
students and of their relationship to op- 
portunities and trends in occupations in 
North Carolina. First, an analysis is 
made of the expressions of attitudes and 
vocational preferences of Negro college 
students, with respect to the major occu- 
pational fields, to show what is typical 
of or peculiar to such vocational choices; 
second, the relationship between the voca- 
tional preferences of these college stu- 
dents and the occupational opportunities 
afforded by the state is traced; and finally, 


vocational courses considered desirable 
for Negro college curricula in the light of 
the foregoing information are suggested. 

In securing the data for this study, the 
writer visited the 14 Negro colleges in 
the state, presented a questionaire to the 
students, and received 1,769 returns. 
This number represented at the time of 
the survey, April 1934, 88 per cent of all 
the Negro college students of North 
Carolina. The data were classified, cor- 
related, and tabulated by the Hollerith 
machine. In addition to the questionaire, 
occupational data of the United States 
census reports from 1900 to 1930 were 
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studied for the purpose of showing two 
things: (1) the trends in the various 
occupations with respect to both Negroes 
and whites; (2) the specific cases where 
one occupational class has already en- 
croached upon or is tending to encroach 
upon and replace the members of the 
other occupational class. 

The problem is to show what factors 
are influencing the present trends shifting 
Negroes away from certain occupational 
fields in which many of them were for- 
merly engaged to certain other occupa- 
tional fields, and further, to show to 
what extent the present trends are in 
harmony with the vocational opportuni- 
ties afforded in the state. 

The total population of the state, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, was 3,170,- 
276. Of this number, 28.9 per cent were 
Negroes. Of the 21 cities and towns 
with populations of 10,000 or more, one 
has a population of which more than half 
are Negroes, and six have populations of 
which from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
are Negroes. In these cities and towns, 
21.2 per cent of all the Negroes in the 
state are concentrated. With such a rela- 
tively large concentration in the principal 
cities of the state, many of which are 
important business and industrial centers, 
there is an unusually good opportunity 
for Negroes to develop businesses of 
their own. In two of the principal cities, 
namely, Durham and Winston-Salem, 
Negroes have already developed several 
large business enterprises. There is op- 
portunity for the graduates of Negro 
colleges to develop more such businesses 
and also to branch out into new forms of 
service to their people. 

Certain social, economic, and cultural 
backgrounds of the students were inves- 
tigated; the relation between the parents’ 
occupations and the original choices of 
their children was noted; students’ orig- 
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inal occupational choices and subsequent 
preferences were compared; the changes 


in choices and the reasons for these 
changes were analyzed. The factors sug- 
gested by the students as influencing the 
order of their preferences in eight of the 
major occupational fields were studied, 
as well as those factors suggested by the 
students’ choices of colleges. From thes 
data the following factors most fre- 
quently suggested or implied were listed 
as of major importance: economic or 
financial conditions; status of the occupa 
tion chosen; proximity of educational 
institutions; college courses; and race 
prejudice. 

Of minor significance were the follow- 
ing factors: parental influence; ‘‘desire to 
serve’; “belief in ability in the field”; 
“desire to earn money”; educational self- 
limitations; “prefer a profession”; “‘dif- 
ficulty of getting into the union”; and 
“dislike moving from place to place.” 

The opportunities of the coilege grad- 
uates were studied by making an anal- 
ysis of the occupational trends of both 
Negroes and whites during the period 
from 1900 to 1930, and by comparing 
these trends with population trends for 
the same period of time. Thus could 
be shown the relationship between the 
trends in occupations of both Negroes 
and whites with respect to the population 
trends; the ratio of Negro workers and 
white workers to the total number of 
Negroes and whites occupationally en- 
gaged; and the relationship between the 
types of vocational choices made by the 
college students and the types of oppor 
tunities afforded by the state. 


II 


To consider the most frequent trends 
in vocations chosen by college men in 
the state, there are only six Negro teach- 
ers and college professors for every 1,000 
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inhabitants of North Carolina as con- 
trasted with nine white teachers and pro- 
fessors.: In medicine, there is but one 
Negro physician to every 5,601 members 
of his race, while among the white pop- 
ulation the proportion is one to 1,034. 
Only in the case of the clergy do the 
Negroes have the higher proportion, one 
to 595; while there is only one clergy- 
man to every 867 white inhabitants. 
Negro lawyers, because of the social con- 
ditions prevalent in the state, derive the 
bulk of their practice from petty criminal 
cases with a consequently limited or in- 
adequate remuneration. There is a need 
for widening the scope of Negro legal 
practice in order to provide adequate op- 
portunities. It is believed that better legal 
training for Negro lawyers will give 
them a better chance in the competition 
between Negro and white lawyers for 
Negro clients. The 1930 census lists only 
27 Negro lawyers in North Carolina. 

Negro college women prepare mostly 
for teaching. Eighty-two per cent are 
now taking such preparation. In the field 
of nursing the ratio is one to 2,470 as 
against one to 551 for the white popula- 
tion, and opportunities needed for Negro 
nurses will develop only as hospitals for 
Negroes increase in the state. Five hun- 
dred and forty-two white social service 
workers live in this state, but there were 
but 18 Negroes in this occupation in 
1930. No data are available as to the 
present number of social workers. 

As to other vocations on the college 
level which it would be well for Negroes 
to choose, there is first suggested den- 
tistry. Though there is one white dentist 
for every 3,193 white inhabitants, the 
Negro ratio is one to 13,711. The need 
for more Negro dentists is apparent from 
the fact that practically all white members 


* United States Census Report for 1930 


of the profession restrict their practice to 
their own race. Other opportunities seem 
to be revealed in the following discrep. 
ancies: white farm owners and tenants 
140 per thousand, and Negro farm own. 
ers and tenants, 80 per thousand; white 
builders, one for every 1,680 white in. 
habitants, and Negro builders, one in 
every 11,628 Negro inhabitants; retail 
store ownership, one to every 88 among 
the whites, and one to every 677 among 
the Negroes. . 

As only one and a half per cent of the 
Negro college women were preparing for 
work in home economics, a neglected op- 
portunity is indicated here. Library work 
should increasingly attract the capable 
Negro worker, what with the increasing 
library facilities for Negroes in the larger 
cities and the gradual development of 
libraries in their public schools. 

There also exist occupations which 
might well be placed on a college level. 
The growing demand for increased spe- 
cialization in beauty culture may be noted 
In the managing of hotels, restaurants, 
and cafeterias, only 13 Negro men and 
162 Negro women are engaged at pres- 
ent. Furthermore, in preparation for 
garage operation (only 13 Negro opera- 
tors in 1930 as against over 900,000 
potential Negro automobile owners) and 
for the building trades, Negroes might 
well seek part of their business and tech- 
nical training in colleges. The decline of 
the apprenticeship system and the increas- 
ing inadequacy of the “pick-up” method 
place the responsibility for such training 
directly upon the technical colleges, and 
steps should be taken to prepare for in- 
creasing demands for skilled workers in 
these trades. 


III 
Considering the large number of 
North Carolina's institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes and the yet rela- 
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tively small representation of the Negro 

ulation in these institutions, it would 
be impracticable to attempt to introduce 
into the colleges training in all of the 
yocations for which there seem to be 
opportunities. Nevertheless, there should 
be some opportunity for preparation for 
a greater variety of vocations. Such a re- 
organization of curricula would demand: 
(1) that college objectives be formulated 
in the light of occupational trends and 
opportunities and that these objectives be 
made explicit in the catalogs of the in- 
stitutions; (2) that the various institu- 
tions cooperate to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of courses; (3) that it be 
recognized that many occupations which 
formerly required only training at the 
high school level are now beginning to 
require training at a higher level; (4) 
that professional and pre-professional 
courses be centered in those institutions 
whose objectives and facilities warrant 
them: (5) that there be established a 
state program of vocational guidance for 
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PROBLEMS 





Negroes, and that each college be en 
couraged to maintain on its staff at least 
one person competent to serve as coun 
selor and guide to students, who should 
not only possess thorough training and 
experience in counseling students, but 
should also have a comprehensive knowI- 
edge of available and remunerative oc- 
cupations both within the state and in 
the country at large; and (6) that the 
state attempt to correlate more closely 
vocational training with the available vo- 
cational opportunities. 

By such occupational planning the state 
could determine the number of people 
needed in the different occupations in the 
light of the prevailing social and eco 
nomic conditions. For each occupation, 
consideration would be given to the num- 
ber of people employed, the number ex- 
pected to enter in various future periods, 
the maximum number which by careful 
estimate the occupation could absorb, to- 
gether with other pertinent information 
regarding the occupation. 








Conclusions and Recommendations 


GROUP REPORTS ADOPTED IN GENERAL SESSION 


CREATING OCCUPATIONAL 
v OPPORTUNITIES 


The Committee discussed these questions: 

1. Would there be value in developing 
self-help cooperatives in this country among 
Negroes? 

2. How many Negroes develop collective 
capital in order that they may be in position 
to employ other Negroes? 

3. Is the “Don’t buy where you can't 
work” boycott method of value which is now 
being used by Negroes in certain communi- 
ties ? 

4. What are the best methods of ap- 
proaching employers with reference to giv- 
ing Negroes skilled employment ? 

5. How can Negroes be taught something 
about types and qualifications necessary for 
certain specific occupations ? 

6. How can we create training opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in industry, business, and 
the professions ? 

7. Assuming that a trained and qualified 
Negro worker is as valuable as any other 
worker, how can the employer be best con- 
vinced of this fact? 

8. How many Negroes break down the 
— of many branches of organized 
r? 

As solutions of these problems the Com- 
mittee recommends: 

1. That self-help — offer an 
opportunity for increased occupational op- 
= and should be organized wherever 

easible. 
/2. That collective capital assembled and 
used by Negroes offers a means of increased 
occupational mya and that particular 
emphasis be placed upon this means. 


la 


3. That buying power offers an instru- 
ment for increasing occupational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes when used as a tool and as 
situations seem to dictate. 

4. That the National Occupational Con- 
ference secure funds that will permit the es- 


tablishment and extension of industrial rela. 
tions services in such established or propose 
organizations as may effectively promote pro. 
grams for the integration of Negroes into 
occupational opportunities. This would also 
apply to those schools that, either by size of 
enrolment or location, can carry such a pro- 
gram effectively. Such funds would be used 
for the employment and placement of ade. 
quately trained and experienced industrial 
relations personnel within these organizations 
and institutions and for coordinating this 
program nationally in order to be able to 
carry out the recommendations of this Con- 
ference. 

”'5. That an effective placement technique 
is of inestimable value in securing increased 
occupational opportunities for Negroes. 

6. That mixed industrial unions, a con- 
certed pressure program on organized labor 
by government and private organizations, and 
labor education for Negro workers be 
established. 

FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, Chairman 
ALFRED E. SMITH, Secretary 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


The Committee restates the problems pre- 
sented to it as follows: 

1. Provision for new occupational data is 
necessary because of the social and economic 
changes of the recent depression years. 

2. Recent tendencies in the breakdown 
and /or ty | in industry caused by tech- 
nocracy have forced a re-evaluation of all oc- 
cupational information. 

3. Much gathering of occupational in- 
formation from private industry during the 
last five years has set up problems of ob- 
taining further information. 

4. Occupational information is needed 
which will lead to a solution of the nuv- 
merical shortage and the t distribution 
of specially trained persons in, vocational and 
professional lines. 

The Committee recommends: 
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1. That provision be made for supplying 
occupational information to stranded persons 
who have dropped out of or finished high 
school and college. 

That there be constant revision by 
local agencies of available occupational in- 
formation for the greatest local benefit. 

3. That occupational information be made 
available to persons in rural areas. 

4, That the sources from which occupa- 
tional information may be secured, be listed. 

5. That research be promoted to the end 
that vocational information may be reduced 
to reliable, workable, and measurable data for 
counselors. 

6. Information on all questions of labor 
and labor movements is essential in all 
worthwhile vocational guidance programs. 

7. Information on vocational guidance 
will be more effective for whites and Negroes 
when it provides a philosophy of human bet- 
terment. 

8. There is need for occupational informa- 
tion on public affairs. 

9. A detailed job analysis should be made 
the basis for occupational selection. 

10. Occupational information should be 
used to direct Negroes into occupations in 
which few, if any, Negroes are engaged. 

11. Occupational information may be 
used to supplement familiar and menial jobs 
with a new range of skills. 

12. That colleges, universities, and other 
public and — agencies be urged to 
assemble and disseminate occupational in- 
formation. 

13. That organized agencies and others, if 
necessary, be urged to disseminate occupa- 
tional information and that, for check-up 
on the effectiveness of this dissemination, a 
centralized coordinating body be established. 

14. That mew techniques be devised to 
make the most effective use of occupational 
information. 

Joun W. Davis, Chairman 
W. J. HALE, Jr., Secretary 


PLACEMENT 


1. Because of the desirability of assuring 
Negroes an equitable participation in the sev- 
eral established government placement and 
employment agencies, we recommend: 

That the integration of qualified Negroes 

in a and administrative posi- 

tions be encouraged. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





2. Because of the possibilities involved in 


an appeal to the consciousness of right-think 
ing people in positions of authority, w 
recommend 
That state and national agencies 
Negroes to their boards of dir 


that results in certain states relative 
NYA may be achieved in others. 


3. Because of evidences of 


. pro SS 
by certain Negro institutions in solving 
placement problems facing their graduates, 


we recommend: 
That all Negro institutions give atten 
tion to the placement of their graduates 
each institution having one or more per 
sons employed for that purpose 
4. Because of the serious neglect by « 
schools of undergraduate placement 
lems, we recommend 
That the institutions give more consid 
eration to the placement and follow-up 
of undergraduates with specific reference 
to “drop-outs.” Special attention should 
be given to the use of Federal Aid 
5. Because definite need has been estab 
lished for setting up a clearing house de 
signed to make instantly and continuously 


available to Negro institutions current 
information on all types of occupational 
information, including effective placement 


devices, we recommend: 
That this Conference go on record as 
urging NOC to include on its staff a 
qualified Negro to head this work 
6. Because there should be better super- 
vision of the work done by Negro children 
between the ages of 12 and 18 in order to 
prevent their exploitation, we recommend 
That Negro institutions give better atten 
tion to this phase of placement and esp« 
cially that greater precaution be exer 
cised in the issuing of work permits 
CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN, Chairman 
JOSEPHINE PINYON HOLMES, Secretar) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The group observes in the present occupa- 
tional situation among Negroes the great op- 
portunity and responsibility of vocational 
education in the guidance and adjustment of 
Negroes to the present economic and occu- 
pational situation. We feel a need of a re- 
examination of the philosophy of vocational 
education for Negroes, to include emphasis 
upon vocational training and skill. as well 
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as participation in cooperatives and unionized 
labor; to include both specific and general 
training; to stress more than ever the real 
dignity of labor, dignified by skill, social in- 
telligence, adequate work conditions and 
wages, and heightened social and economic 
status. 

Considering the field of agriculture in 
which the great majority of Negroes are and 
will for some time be occupied, we observe 
that the conditions brought about by the col- 
lapse of cotton tenancy and general agricul- 
tural disintegration, can never be rectified by 
vocational training alone, but will need the 
reenforcement of much stronger outside 
forces such as federal planning, to insure 
home and farm ownership and the building 
of a true agricultural economy. 

Considering the field of industry and com- 
merce, we observe the effect of disbarment of 
Negroes from trade unions and the tremen- 
dous handicap of Negro retail business in the 
face of powerful corporations. 

In the entire consideration of the contribu- 
tion of vocational schools to the problems 
hereafter noted, we observe the restricting in- 
fluences of the accrediting agencies and the 
requirements of the state courses of study, 
which are not adjusted to present occupa- 
tional needs of Negroes; we observe the lack 
of necessary funds, intensified by the present 
unfair allocation of the public school funds; 
we observe also the lack of a corps of ade- 
quately trained teachers with the proper at- 
titude toward vocational training. 

1. The entire discussion indicated the need 
for more adequate information concerning 
the existing occupations in which Negroes 
are now engaged and the current practices in 
vocational training for Negroes. It was felt 
that such information would assist in decid- 
ing upon the vocational offerings in schools. 
We therefore recommend that information be 
gathered by states in regard both to occupa- 
tional opportunities and the practices of vo- 
cational schools and other training centers. 
This information should be centralized with 
a view to its dissemination among the ad- 
ministrators of Negro schools. 


2. The need was felt for information and 
instruction regarding all forms of coopera- 
tive action, such as consumer and producer 
cooperatives, credit unions, and the like. 
It was indicated that the possibilities in- 


herent in such forms of cooperatives would 

prove the most powerful force we could 

recommend as implements of attack upon 
the occupational problems among Negroes 

We therefore recommend: 

a. That all possible data be collected on any 
current cooperatives among Negroes 

b. That this material be included along with 
general information on cooperatives in 
the curricula of the social studies of 
college and secondary schools. 

c. That instruction in credit unions be given 
wherever possible among teacher groups 
and others. 

d. That all levels of training should seek 
Opportunities for participation in stu- 
dent cooperatives in secondary schools 
and colleges. 

e. That the elementary program should lay 
the foundation by including the idea 
of cooperation in the administration 
and practices of the elementary school 


3. With reference to the need for more 
diversified offerings in the vocational train- 
ing of Negroes for occupational participa- 
tion, it was observed that the great need is 
for a changed attitude on the part of school 
teachers, administrators, and the public 
toward the training of Negroes for (a) do- 
mestic and personal service and (b) agri- 
culture. We therefore recommend: 

a. That definite offerings be made in the 
curricula of schools for training in 
domestic and personal service occupa- 
tions and in agriculture. 

b. That equal credit be offered for voca 
tional courses on equality with that of- 
fered in academic work. 

c. That better prepared and more efficient 
teachers be required for training the 
vocations. 

d. That a high level of student proficiency 
be insisted upon in vocational classes; 
that definitely organized courses of 
study, held to the same requirements as 
courses in academic subjects, be fol- 
lowed. 

4. With reference to the need for more 
adequate training in the established trades 
and industries as well as new industries, 
it was observed that a high degree of skill 
and efficiency on the part of the worker can 
off-set the usual displacement of Negro 
workers by whites at a time of economic 
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pressure. We feel that men occupied in the 
Pullman service have exemplified this, and 

feel that Negroes at work at such service 
points as filling stations must observe the 
standards of service as are now in general 
usage. We therefore recommend: 

a. That schools utilize modern equipment 
and relate the instruction closer to life 
situations. 

b. That better trained teachers be used. 

c. That vocational offerings be more diver 
sified, including work in new industries 
and adequate tryout and exploratory 
courses. 

d. That schools, especially those with board- 
ing departments, take full advantage of 
the vocational training opportunities 
of the regular school-work program 
emphasizing the organization and ad- 
ministration of such work on the busi- 
ness principle of efficiency. 

5. With reference to the need of appren- 
ticeship opportunities as a definite part of 
the vocational training program, it was ob- 
served that the program of vocational 
training cannot achieve its greatest possible 
effectiveness without offering opportunity to 
the students to work under the actual work 
conditions of the occupation. We therefore 
recommend: 

a. That the possibilities of the federal pro- 
gram in apprenticeship be investigated 

b. That wherever possible the school ar- 
range with outside employers for some 
type of “work-study” plan. 

6. With reference to the possibility of cre- 
ating mew vocational opportunities through 
a revival of dormant racial skills, it was felt 
that the whole field of racial handicrafts, 
such as work in wrought decorative iron, 
quilting, and the like, might be investigated 
for occupational opportunities. We there- 
fore recommend: 

a. That while they are not strictly “dormant 
racial skills," opportunities in such oc- 
cupations as the laundering of fine and 
sheer clothing, catering, special cookery, 
and the like should be studied for oc 
cupational opportunities. 

7. With reference to the problem of ex- 
tending the vocational training program to 
the masses of the people outside the school, 
it was observed that such large numbers of 
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school age as well as adult Negroes are not 
included in the offerings of the public scho 

programs, and such a vast amount of occu 
pational readjustment is made necessary by 
agricultural and economic 
pressure, that the school will be forced to 
assume increased responsibility for the voca 
tional adjustment of these masses. We there 
fore recommend 


disintegration 


a. An expansion of all of the present ex 
tension educational forces such as the 
farm and home demonstration agents 
teachers in vocational agriculture, voca 
tional home-economics, and trades 

b. The organization of community classes 
adult educational groups, 
classes, etc. 

c. The utilization of services of other or 
ganizations such asthe YWCA, YMCA 
the Urban League, etc 

d. The formation of farm cooperatives as a 
part of the program of agricultural ex 
tension. 


opportunity 


8. With reference to the problem of the 
vocational training of rural students, we ob 
serve that, since 80 per cent of the Negroes 
still live in the South and two-thirds of these 
are rural, special attention needs to be di 
rected to the vocational training and gu 
dance of rural students. Although we re 
cognize the need for powerful outside forces 
such as federal planning and supervision 
we recommend: 

a. The expansion of the vocational program 
in rural schools, especially taking ad 
vantage of the offerings of the National 
Vocational Education Act 

b. That schools in rural sections assume 
creased responsibility for elevating the 


economic and educational level of th 
immediate surrounding communit 
Every available vocational off 


should show its effect in the comn 
nity; in farming communities th 
cultural workers can use this as an op- 
portunity to train the surrounding 
farmers in preparing produce for mat 
ket, and in cooperative marketing. At 
the same time, especially where there 
are boarding departments, the sch ols 
and the communities would profit by 
this relationship of buyer and seller. 

c. That the basic idea in the federal pro 
gram of rural resettlement be extended 
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with its emphasis me farm and home 
ownership, with adequate training in 
practical homemaking, so that the 
Negro farm mother might be changed 
from an agricultural worker to become 
the focus for the integration of the 
Negro home. 
FRANK HORNE, Chairman 
W. T. REED, Secretary 


CURRICULUM WITH REFERENCE TO 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The committee submits the following as 
a statement of basic principles in the ap- 
proach to curriculum problems in vocational 
guidance and vocational education: 

1. That the curriculufn include only such 
experiences as are not otherwise effectively 
available. 

2. That the curriculum include only such 
experiences as may within the time and 
sources available contribute to a socially de- 
sirable degree of proficiency. 

3. That the curriculum—particularly of 
the elementary school, the general secondary 
school, and the non-vocational college—place 
major emphasis upon vocational ot same 
and pre-vocational training rather than upon 
specific vocational training, always with 
clarity of mind as to the distinction in aims 
and approaches of vocational guidance in 
contrast with specific vocational education. 
(Note: This principle was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, evaluated, and analyzed. Due to the 
wide range of difference in opinion, no action 
was taken by the group with regard to it.) 

4. That the emphasis of the vocational 
guidance and pre-vocational training be 
placed upon: 

a. The acquaintance of the student with the 
basic individual qualifications, attitudes, 
and conditions of work essential to suc- 
cess in the different types of occupa- 
tions. 

b. The general acquaintance of the student 
with the techniques helpful in one’s 
self-appraisal of promise and aptitude 
for the occupation of one’s major pre- 
ference. 

c. The cultivation of those basic attitudes and 
aptitudes requisite to successful acquisi- 
tion and performance of specific skills 


required in the occupation finally to be 
entered. 

5. That the policy respecting vocationa 
guidance for Negroes be based upon 
broad possibilities of the resources in tt 
given locality as well as upon the inspiration 
of accomplishment of Negroes (in 530 of 
the 554 total occupations) rather than upon 
any narrow group of occupations represented 
by the parents or by the present adult Negr 
wage earners of the particular locality 
(Note: No action was taken upon the fourth 
and fifth recommendations. ) 


The committee recommends: 

1. That one or more special institutions 
build up courses in vocational education and 
guidance as training centers for teachers 
counselors, and supervisors in the field. 

2. That a central clearing house be estab- 
lished for the purpose of collecting and dis 
seminating vocational information to super 
vise vocational and guidance programs in th 
field. 

FRED McCCUISTION, Chairman 
D. W. CANNON, JR., Secretary 


OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

The committee recommends: 

1. That an atmosphere for wholesome gui 
dance be established in the schools by cor 
sistent and persistent education of the 
faculty through teachers’ meetings and con 
ferences. This is recommended for our 
schools and colleges in order that a sympa 
thetic scientific attitude may herald the ap 
proach of guidance. 


2. That school budgets provide for voca 
tional guidance. 

3. That a thorough study of present pra 
tices of guidance in Negro schools be mad: 
with evaluation and suggestions for schoo!s 
of various types in the Negro group. 

4. That caution be exercised in limiting 
any program of occupational counseling to 
one or two persons, and even more care be 
taken in selecting those who are to counsel. 

5. That a guidance bureau be established 
as a central clearing house for information 
on occupational trends. 


R. O'HARA LANIER, Chairman 
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Y £0 be RURAL SCHOOLS specific training in rural life, we 1 
oe _ Approximately six and a half million ommend that all teachers in training 
na Negroes live on the farms. Farm people are be required to take courses in rural ed 
a directly affected by what happens in the life cation 
a of the community. The rural school, serving ¢. That schools offer special courses in 1 
uration as it attempts to do, so many people who education adapted to the needs 
30 oof live in the country, is in many ways basic teachers now in service 
Se and fundamental to . well-ordesed educa- 3. There should be an equitable distribu- 
- tional program for Negroes. tion of public school funds. We recon 
“st Anyone who attempts to evaluate and mend: 
ality improve opportunities for Negroes must cer That representation be made to scho 
fourt! tainly survey the conditions now confront- boards, superintendents, and other pub 
ng Negroes in rural districts. In the rural lic officials in order to secur equitable 
school the Negro child should get a start in distribution of public school funds, and 
tio his efforts to become a full-fledged citizen that legislation be sought which will 
» ond of his community, his state, and his nation; require the spending of school funds on 
ie t is here that he may become handicapped those children for whom the n y 
and crippled so that he is a liability rather allotted. 
or han an asset to himself, his community, and 4. Salaries of teachers. We recomn 
wh his country. In order to make it possible for That all teachers be 
sie the Negro rural child to have anything lik« with theic preparation 
it omparable opportunity in school life with service without discriminetics 
r the urban child there must be a re-direction rece —- 
of the educational program for Negroes who ; one = 
: ree textbooks. We recommend 
me live in the country. ads idk Wilh seca tad 
1. The rural Negro should be made edu- pele Or sg Scqgeen. eee 
ation conscious. We recommend: suitable for rural children | 
N a. That patrons should be made acquainted i public expense for tx 
with and fully conscious of the oppor- hte 
tunities offered by rural schools. 6. Guidance in rural schools. We 1 
oal b. That living conditions in school should be mend: 
a made attractive. a. A program for the analysis of indiv l 
the That curricular offerings should be adapted children and their needs and f 
vet to the particular needs of the commu- fining school work in the light of such 
“ nity. analyses. 
1. That the teacher should assume leader- b. A study of community living conditions 
ap ship in the awakening of the school c. An analysis of the vocational possib 
consciousness through (1) _ visiting of the community. 
homes; (2) cooperating with parents d. A study of the environment 
ca in their daily programs of work and materials. 
living ; (3) securing full and active co- ©¢. That the teacher be so trained that in her 
a operation of the community pastor; (4) person and habits she may serve a 
awakening interest of rural school of- model to pupils and to members « 
ys ficials in the work of the school; (5) community. 
making a larger use of the school as f. Each child be stimulated to plan his own 
- an agency for community betterment. life in a sensible and sane manner s 
to 2. The rural schools are in need of better that his standard of living may be with 
. trained teachers. We recommend: in the bounds of the possible income of 


|. a. That colleges and other institutions of himself and his immediate family 


learning organize and conduct special 

departments for the training of rural ommend : 

teachers. a. Land ownership on the part of Negroes, 
b. Since our country schools are now manned or some form of long-term tenure, since 
largely by teachers who have not had it is basic to a long-time program of 


7. Community improvements We rec 
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rural school improvement. Children will 
not be satisfied, nor should they be satis- 
fied, when they live under a system of 
tenancy that forces them to move from 
time to time and robs them of the bene- 
fits of any improvement that they may 
make on their individual farms. It is 
idle to talk about permanent improve- 
ment in rural schools unless hand in 
hand with this improvement we have 
a program for the ownership of the 
land by the people who live near and 
patronize the school. Every possible 
government aid and rivate resource 
should be enlisted to the end that peo- 
ple may be encouraged to own the 
farms they operate. 

b. The rural school should be the center of 
community interests in Good Farming 
and Good Business. The latest infor- 
mation on agricultural conditions, dem- 
onstrations and experiments in diver- 
sified farming practices, canning clubs, 
collective buying and selling, group 
ownership and use of pure-bred sires, 
tractors, harvesting machinery, and other 
modern equipment, too expensive for 
the small farmer to own and operate 
individually, should be emphasized, 
stimulated, and encouraged. In this way 
the farmer who lives in the South may 
best hope to protect himself against 
mechanized farming as it is practiced in 
other sections of the country. 

c. The school should serve more largely as 
a social center with a program of recrea- 
tion under the direction of the teacher 
along with trained social workers. 

d. Higher standards of living such as make 
— a more satisfying life should 

the goal of every rural community. 
8. The rural church is at the heart of the 
rural problem. We recommend: 

a. That the rural minister should have a 
working knowledge of agriculture and 
rural life. 

b. That he should live within the rural area 
which he serves. 

c. That the rural minister and the rural 
teacher should work in the closest har- 
mony for the betterment of all the 
people. 

9. Consolidation and transportation. We 
recommend: 


That school authorities be urged to 
solidate Negro schools to the san» 
extent that white schools have been cop 
solidated, and that adequate transport: 
tion be provided. 

BENJAMIN F. HUBERT, Chairmy 
Jessie H. BENJAMIN, Secretary 


¥ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


We submit the following findings a 
recommendations: 

1. The loss of certain jobs for Negroes 
due to the economic stress of recent year 
In order that this loss may be reduced vy 
recommend : 

a. That occupational information be given 
all pupils. 

“b. That, in whatever task the pupil is re 
quired to perform, efficiency be stressed 
to the end that there may be joy in the 
accomplishment of a job well don 
rather than in the mere use of the job 
as a means to an end. 

2. Lack of a philosophy of and a tec! 
nique in vocational guidance for pupils in 
secondary schools. We recommend: 


That the National Occupational Confer 
ence or some other agency make pos. 
sible the dissemination to secondary 
schools of the program for guidance 
vised by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes, and 
also such information as may be neces 
sary for functioning of a guidanc 
program. 

3. Failure of principals and teachers in 
secondary schools to stress the social impor 
tance of all work. We recommend: 

That school administrations set up courses 
in vocational appreciation to develop 
the correct attitude towards all forms of 
socially important labor to the end that 
students may strive for excellence 
performance and in achievement o! 
results. 

4. Lack of teachers in secondary schools 
adequately trained for vocational guidanc« 

We recommend: 

a. That the National Occupational Confer 
ence or some other agency finance 4 
ay of training teachers-in-servicc 
Or courses in vocational guidance by 
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establishing in strategic centers schools 
for short, intensive courses in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

b. That the philosophy and principles of vo- 
cational guidance should be included in 
the curricular offerings of colleges and 
teacher-training schools. 


5. Limited curricula in secondary schools. 
We recommend: 


That the curricula of our schools be en-” 


riched as far as possible to meet the 
needs of the individual students, cor- 
relating the vocational content with 
such academic information as may be 
available in the prescribed courses, and 
that the boards of education should be 
asked to set up vocational curricula in 
Negro schools which will meet the oc- 
cupational needs of the community. 


6. Lack of agreement on the philosophy 
of secondary education for Negroes. We 
recommend : 

That the basic aims and program of the 
secondary school be re-examined and 
adapted to the particular needs of its 
own student body. 

8. Lack of adequate training in second- 
ary school administration. We recommend: 


That competent routine school administra- 
tion is one of the best methods of in- 
culcating the “character” qualities— 
such as, promptness, reliability, disci- 
pline, etc—so necessary to efficient 
workmen. A better trained personnel 
in the secondary schools is necessary for 
an effective program in guidance. 

F. R. LAMPKIN, Chairman 
L. D. Crocker, Secretary 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


We recommend: 

1. That a committee be appointed from 
this Conference on Vocational Guidance and 
Education of Negroes to maintain a follow- 
up liaison with the National Occupational 
Conference and to assist in the extension and 
achievement among Negroes of the aspira- 
tions of the program of this Conference. 
(It is suggested that the committee include 
a representative from each of the states con- 
cerned with this program.) 

2. That the National Occupational Con- 
ference organize a commission for the pur- 
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pose of gathering on a national scale current 
data relative to the occupational situation 
and for the purpose of interpreting, corre 
lating, and disseminating these data, or that 
the National Occupational Conference dele- 
gate these responsibilities to agencies pre- 
pared for them. 

3. That educational institutions and local 
agencies be urged to make occupational 
studies within their spheres of interest and 
that the state departments of education be 
urged to lend encouragement and counsel in 
connection with such projects 

4. That the following steps be taken in 
a program of developing techniques and pro- 
cedures for the operation of vocational gui- 
dance in colleges and universities: 

a. Scholarships should be provided for the 
training of vocational counselors 

b. One or more special institutions should 
build up courses in vocational education 
and guidance and serve as training cen 
ters for teachers, counselors, and super- 
visors in the field. 

c. Courses in vocational guidance should be 
included in summer school curricula. 

d. The faculty and other groups within in- 
stitutions should be encouraged to hold 
conferences, seminars, career series, and 
other types of meetings for the purpose 
of studying vocational guidance tech 
niques and procedures. 


5. That colleges and universities enlist 
the aid of national fraternities and sororities, 
religious organizations, lodges, parent-teacher 
groups, and other community agencies for 
the elaboration and enrichment of a func- 
tional guidance program. 

6. That institutions maintain the impor 
tance, throughout college, of the individual 
initiative and resourcefulness of the student 
in his preparation for an actual job 

7. That college administrators and coun 
selors take full cognizance of the significance 
of inter-institutional jobs, vacation jobs, extra 
curricular activities, and student placement 
after graduation, as a means of student « 
cupational training. In addition we suggest 
that through our courses in vocational train 
ing we create laboratories such as small busi 
ness establishments and manufactories to aid 
in integrating classroom practice and actual 
practice in the fields of business and in- 
dustry. 
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8. That, in order to meet the problem 
arising out of the extremely large number of 
students in colleges now preparing for the 
teaching profession, 

a. State departments and legislatures make a 
determined effort to provide an ade- 
quate number of efficient teachers for 
public schools for Negroes, and that 
employment of teachers without certi- 
ficates be made illegal after three years. 

b. Prospective teachers be encouraged to 
enter specialized phases of teaching 
such as that for the blind, feeble- 
minded, and deaf and dumb. 

c. Freshman orientation courses be more ex- 
tensively employed for the purpose of 
drawing other occupations to the atten- 
tion of prospective teachers. 

d. Higher qualitative requirements be in- 
stituted for the certification of teachers. 
(In some states this might mean a de- 
crease in the number of semester hours 
required in professional subjects.) 

9. That institutions take full cognizance 
of occupational opportunities in government 
service and encourage students accordingly. 

10. That guidance of college students 
make more adequate provision for clarity of 
understanding feoilian the increasingly 
specific demands for extended professional 
preparation and for specific personal quali- 
fications. 

W. S. NELSON, Chairman 
D. W. CANNON, JR., Secretary 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


1. Among the problems that the Negro in 
his struggle for survival confronts are many 
that are common to those who are found 
in a similar low income and occupational 
status. Therefore, we recommend: 

That in the consideration and treatment of 
the problems confronting him, the same 
techniques and practices that are em- 
ployed by other low income groups in 
the improvement of their economic 
status should be employed. Typical of 
these techniques are labor organizations, 
workers’ education, and cooperatives. 
(It should be recognized that race op- 
erates as an additional obstacle to 
adequate integration of the Negro in 
American industry, and therefore special 


techniques or adaptations are requir 
to meet these problems.) 
2. We recommend: 

That curricula be more realistically adapt 
to train the Negro to face life 
actually exists in the work-a-day w: 
We recognize the necessity of training 
the student for specific vocations as v 
as acquainting him with those bro 
fields of knowledge which help ti 
student to adapt himself to a changin; 
economic system. 

4. We recommend: 


That the Negro uses his power as a 
sumer to create occupational opport 
ties. 


5. In recognition of the vital work that 
can be accomplished through the successful 
operation of pressure groups, we recom. 
mend: 

That greater support, both financial and 
moral, be given to making these groups 
effective agencies in the improvement 
of the economic status of the Negro 
It is realized that the efficient function- 
ing of these groups must be preceded 
by exhaustive research and an adequate 
field service. 

6. The committee goes on record as en- 
dorsing the resolutions contained in the at- 
tached statement from the Atlanta Negro 
Chamber of Commerce. We recommend 


The endorsement of the resolutions contained 
in the attached statement of the Negr 
Chamber of Commerce. 


In general meeting it was voted to refer 
them to the Continuing Committee. 
WILLIAM C. BowEN, Chairman 


To THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE, THE NATIONAL Occu- 
PATIONAL CONFERENCE: 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Atlanta Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce, held Wednesday, December 11, 1935, 
it was voted to request the Conference on 
Vocational Guidance and Education for 
Negroes to consider the advisability of rec- 
ommending the following techniques for 
improving the employment possibilities of 
Negroes: 

1. Since philanthropists now contribute 
large sums to Negro education, amounts 
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to make similar contri- 


1 appear to ultimate interest 
be nefactors 
trustees im various sections of the 
try for the purpose of establishing small 
ries. warehouses, wholesale houses, 
other businesses which would employ 
These units should be such 


iny people. 
< would make the rédle of the retailers and 


other smal 


e effective agencies 


| units easier, and make them 
of employment. 
The funds advanced for these purposes 
would be repaid out of profits of the units 
The units to be operated by competent par- 
ties who meet the specifications of the bene- 
factors, and to operate as endowed colleges 
operate, the 
be devoted to liquidation of the advances, 
and such repayments could be held in trust 


except that profits would 


for the purpose of establishing other units in 
the same, or other communities, and in the 
same, or other lines of business or industry 

This suggestion anticipates the contingency 
that eventually persons who give large sums 
to Negro education may grow weary of doing 
so. Negroes employed in these industries 
would be expected to develop a feeling of 
responsibility for educational institutions op- 
erated for their own people. This would 
seem to make the Negro more self-respecting 
and self-reliant. 
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Vocational Guidance Literature 


NVGA COMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 


The following bibliography is taken from 
the mimeographed report of A Study of 
Vocational Guidance for Negroes in Social 
Agencies, pre pared by the Subcommittee on 
Guidance for Special Groups appointed by 
the National Vocational Guidance Assotia- 
tion in 1933. Excerpts from this report, 
which was edited by R. W. Bullock, were 
published in the October 1935 issue of 
Occupations. One item has been added to 
the original list of references; namely, the 
recent U. S. Office of Education Bulletin on 
Fundamentals in Negro Education. 


Group I—GENERAL REFERENCES FOR 
ADULTS 


1. Allen, Richard D. Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance. Vol. Il in Inor 
Group Guidance Series. New York, Inor 
Publishing Co., 1933. 
2. Allen, Richard D. Common Problems in 
Group Guidance. Vol. I in Inor Group 
Guidance Series. New York, Inor Publish- 
ing Co., 1933. 

3. Allen, Richard D. Organization and Su- 
pervision of Guidance in Public Education. 
Vol. IV in Inor Group Guidance Series. 
New York, Inor Publishing Co., 1934. 
4. Allen, Richard D. Self-Measurement Proj- 
ects in Group Guidance. Vol. III in Inor 
Group Guidance Series. New York, Inor 
Publishing Co., 1934. 
5. Brewer, John M. Education as Guidance. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Guidance point of view in the field of edu- 
cation. 
6. Brewer, John M. The Vocational Gui- 
dance Movement. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1918. 

Good historical background. 
7. Hatcher, O. Latham. Guiding Rural Boys 
and Girls. New York, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1930. 


Helpful to those persons in small communities. 


. Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance 
New York, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1934. 2nd ed. 


General background touching all phases 
guidance: educational, vocational, social, moral 


9. Jones, Vernon A. What Would You 


Have Done? Boston, Ginn and Company, 


1931. 

Interesting cases for discussion with young 
people. 

10. Kitson, Harry D. The Psychology 
Vocational Adjustment. Philadelphia, Lip 
pincott Co., 1925. 

Practical, with a sane point of view 

11. Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, Gray- 
son N. Guidance in Secondary School 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Good general and statistical eed of secon 
dary school situation. 
12. Myers, George E. The Problem of V 
cational Guidance. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1927. 

Clear, logical, practical presentation. 
13. National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion. The Principles of Vocational Guidance 
Cambridge, Mass., Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, 1930. 
14. Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 

Issued nine times a year by the National O 


cupational Conference and the National Vo 
tional Guidance Association. 


15. Proctor, William M. Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. 

Covers various phases of guidance and te 
niques used to accomplish functions; g 
background. 

16. Robinson, C. C. The Find Yourself 
Idea. New York, Association Press, 1932. 

Applicable to YMCA's, YWCA's, and other 
organizations. 

17. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Vocational Guidance. 
New York, Century Co., 1932. 

Latest statement of practices in guidance and 

prevalent techniques. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE LITERATURE 


Group II—EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


18. Barnard, J. Lynn. Getting a Living. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Publishing and Sup- 
ply Co., 1921. 

Sixth grade 
understandable. 
19. Bernays, Edward L., ed. An Outline of 
Careers. Garden City, New York, Double- 
day, Doran and Co., 1931. 

Senior high school. Articles written by people 
in different occupations; good reference material 
20. Bliss, Walton B. Your School and You. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1927. 

Junior and senior high 
schools and school subjects. 
21. Cades, Hazel Rawson. Jobs for Gurls 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 
1930. 

Junior and senior high school. 

22. Cohen, I. David, and Flinn, R. A. You 
and Your Work. New York, Appleton 
Co., 1931. 

Good for boys and girls at work or in part- 

time school. 


and above Simply written, 


school Value of 


23. Davis, Frank G., and Davis, B. Carnall. 


Guidance for Youtl Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1928. 

Eighth grade and above. Interesting approach 
24. Doughton, Isaac. Preparing for the 
World’s Work. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. 

Sixth grade and above. Civic approach of the 
study of workers and their contributions to society 
25. Ferris, Helen, and Moore, Virginia. 
Girls Who Did. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1927. 

Stories of successful 
and above. 

26. Filene, Catherine. Careers for Women. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 

Senior high school. Articles written by 
sentative women in occupations 
27. Fleishman, Doris. An Outline of Careers 
for Women. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday Doran and Co., 1929. 

Senior high school. Compilation of articles 
on various vocations. 

28. Gowin, Enoch Burton; Wheatley, Wil- 
liam Alonzo; and Brewer, John M. Occu- 
pations. Boston, Ginn and Co., 1923. 

Ninth grade and above. Survey of school and 

work opportunities. 


29. Hatcher, O. Latham. Occupations for 


women Ninth grade 


repre- 


Richmond, Virginia 

man’s Educational 
Senior high school. Ex 

occupational opportunities 

South in value 

30. Holbrook, Harold Lyman, and McGre 

gor, A. Laura. Our Junior High Sel 

Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1928 


31. Holbrook, Harold Lyman, 
gor, A. Laura. Our World of 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1930 


32. Holbrook, Harold Lyman, and McGre 
gor, A. Laura. Our World of Work. Bos 
ton, Allyn and Bacon, 1929 

Nos. 30-32 are in an excellent series entitled 

Guide-posts for Junior High School Years 
33. Institute for Research. Careers 
cago, Institute for Research, 1930-1935 
_ Senior high school let 
ing very complete information ab 
vidual occupations 
34. Institute of Women’s Professional Re 
lations. Occupations for College Women: A 
Bibliography Bulletin ro, Nort! 
Carolina, North Carolina College for Wo 
men, 1929-1933. 
35. Jackson, Bennett B.; Deming, Norma 
H.: and Bemis, Katharine | Opportunities 
of Today for Boys and Girl New York 
Century Co., 1921. 

Junior and senior high s« 
36. Kitson, Harry D. How to 
Right V ocation New York, 
Brothers, 1929. 

Suitable for senior high pupils and a 
37. Kitson, Harry D. | Find My V 
New York, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 

Junior and senior high school 
38. Leuck, Miriam Simon. Fields 
for Women. New York 
1929. 

Senior 
sented. 
39. Logie, Iona M. R. Careers In t 
ing. New York, Harper Brothers, 

Excellent biographical material 
40. Lyon, Leverett S. Makin 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1 

Ninth grade and above. W 
economic point of view 
41. McKinney, James, and Simons, A. M 
Success Through Vocational Guidani Chi 
cago, American Technical Society, 1922 

Junior and senior high school a 


42. Morgan, DeWitt S. Living and Work 
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ing Te getper 
and Sons, 1923 
Ninth grade and abov Clearly and s 
stated economK 
{3. Myers, George E.; Little, Gladys M.; 
and Robinson, Sarah A. Planning Your Fu 
ture New York. McGraw-Hill Publishing 


principles 


Co In 1944 (Rev. «€ 1944.) 
Ninth grade and above Good survey of 
cupational life 
i4. Oglesby, Catherine. Business Oppor- 
] W omer New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1932 
Senior high school. Well presented, practica 
Parker, W. E., and Moyer, D. H. Vo- 
j I) 


cational mation. Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, University of Michigan, 1928. (Rev 


sen gh 

?. Platt, Rutherford. The Book Opp 
a7 New Y G. P. P § oon 
1 

| h ( 1 f 
b ces 

Proctor, William Martin. Vocatz 

Bx H Mifflin Co., 1929. 
upational lite; well written 


Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideon 
I a Career B n, American 


Eighth grade and above Survey of occupa 
tional life 
50. Ziegler, Samuel H., and _ Jacquette. 
Helen. C/ in Occupation. Philadel- 
phia, John C. Winston, 1924 

Seventh grade and above Simple, « 


vey of occupational life 


New York, Charles Scribner 


Group II]—Source INFORMATION 
CONCERNING THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL LiF! 


51. Caliver, Ambrose. Fundamentals in t/ 


Education of Negroes. U.S. Office of Edy 


cation Bulletin, 1935, No. 6. Washingt 

Government Printing Office, 1935. 
Includes a section on Vocations 

52. Feldman, Herman. Racial Factor 

American Industry. New York, H 

Bros., 1931. ' 

53. Greene, Lorenzo J., and Woodson, ¢ 

G. Negro Wage Earners. Washington, A: 

sociated Publishers, 1930 


54. Hill, T. Arnold. Negro Workers. Nev 


York, National Urban League, 1930. (O 
of print.) 

55. Hill, T. Arnold. 5,000,000 Jobs. N 
York, National Urban League, 1933. 

56. Hill, T. Arnold. The Forgotten T 
New York, National Urban Lea 
57. Hill, T. Arnold. He Crashed the ( 
New York, National Urban Le 
1933 

58. Johnson, Charles S. The Ne 
American Civilization. New Yor Her 
Holt and Co., 1930. 

99. Reid, Ira De A. Negro Membershit 
American Labor Union New York, N 
tional Urban League, 1930 

60. Spero, Sterling Denhard, and Hart 
A. L. The Black Worker. New York, (¢ 
lumbia University Press, 1931. 

61. Woodson, Carter Godwin. The N: 


in Our History. Washington, Associated 


Publishers, 1928. 


62. Work, Monroe N., ed. Negro Yea 
Book. Tuskegee, Tuskegee Institute. 
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Who’s Who in the Conference 


ROSTER OF THE PARTICIPANTS 


WILLIAM A. AERY LLOYD M. COFER 
Director of Education, Hampton Institute, Miller High School, Detroit, Mi 
Hampton, Virginia CHARLES L. COOPER* 

GARTH H. AKRIDGE Professor of Vocational Edu 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Nashville, Tennessee dance, Agricultura n 

GEORGE R. ARTHUR of North Carolina, Gr 
Wabash Avenue YMCA, Chicago, Illinois Carolina 

Ww. R. BANKS WILLIAM M. COOPER 
President, Prairie View State College, Prairie Director of Extension Serv 
View, Texas stitute, Hampton, Virginia 

THOMAS E. BATSON LAWRENCE D. CROCKER 
Terrell Junior High School, Washington, Principal, J. W. Hoffmar 


} 


D. sa ocho l, New Orleans, Louis 
F. S. BEERS OHN W. DAVIS 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia President, West Virginia State 
MAY B. BELCHER stitute, West Virginie 
YWCA, Indianapolis, Indiana RALPH N. DAVIS 
JESSIE H. BENJAMIN Tuskegee Institute, Tuskeg 
Georgia State Industrial College, Industrial bama 
College, Georgia GEORGE T. DeCOURSEY 
W. W. BLACKBURN Florida Agricultural 
Editor, Mississippi Educational Journal, Ja lege, Tallahassee, Florid: 
son, Mississippi ALBERT W. DENT 
F. D. BLUFORD Superintendent, Flint-G 
President, Agricultural and Technical Col- Dillard University, Ne 
lege of North Carolina, Greensboro, North WINSTON DOUGLAS 
Carolina Principal, Booker Washington 
HORACE MANN BOND Norfolk, Virgi 
Dean, Dillard University, New Orleans, J. F. DRAKI 
Louisiana President, State Agricultural ar 
Jl. MAX BOND cal Institute, Normal, Alabama 
Supervisor of Negro Training, Tennessee L. T. ELLIS 
Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, Alabama Principal, Oak Park High § 
WILLIAM C. BOWEN Mississippi 
Administrative Assistant to the Director of MERL R. EPPSE 
Employment, Tennessee Valley Authority, Tennessee State Agricultura 
Knoxville, Tennessee College, Nashville, nnessec 
C. HAWKINS BROWN }. C. EVANS 
President, Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, Director of Trade and Technical 
North Carolina West Virginia State College, | 
F. H. BROWN Virginia 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, J. B. FELTON 
Virginia Supervisor of Negro Education, State Ds 
FRANK CALLEN partment of Education, Columbia 
Probation Officer, Savannah Juvenile Court, Carolina 
Savannah, Georgia ARTHUR B. FOX 
DAVID W. CANNON, Jr , Vocational Counselor, Dunbar High School 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Virginia JOHN M. GANDY 
FELTON G. CLARK President, Virginia State College for 
Dean, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Ettrick, Virginia 
Louisiana CHARLES G. GOMILLION 
RUFUS E. CLEMENT Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala 
Dean, Louisville Municipal College for bama 
Negroes, Louisville, Kentucky E. J. GRANBERRY 
Principal and Director of Instruction, State 
* Contributors unable to attend the Conference Teachers College, Forsyth, Georgia 


n 
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WILL J. HALE, Jr 
Tennessee State Agricultural and Industrial 
College, Nashville, Tenn 
L. H. HALL 
Price High School, Salisbury, North Carolina 
MRS. E. R. HANKAL 
Tennessee State Agricultural and Industrial 
College, Nashville, Tennessee 
MARY H. S. HAYES 
Director of Guidance and Placement, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Washington, 
Db. ¢ 
ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 
Personnel Director, Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama 
T. ARNOLD HILL* 
Acting Executive Secretary, National Urban 
League, New York, New York 
WALTER B. HILL 
Field Assistant, General Education Board, 
Richmond, Virginia 
HELEN HOAG 
YWCA, Seattle, Washington 
JOSEPHINE P. HOLMES 
Interviewer, New York State Employment 
Service, New York, New York 
FRANK S. HORNE 
Acting Principal, Fort Valley Normal and 
Industrial School, Fort Valley, Georgia 
ARTHUR HOWE 
President, Hampton 
Virginia 
BENJAMIN F. HUBERT 
President, Georgia State Industrial College, 
Industrial College, Georgia 
H. A. HUNT 
Assistant to the Governor, U. S. Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
P. V. JEWELL 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Cc. A. JOHNSON 
Supervisor of Negro Schools, Columbia, 
South Carolina 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Director, Department of Social Science, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee 
DAVID D. JONES 
President, Bennett 
North Carolina 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference, 
New York, New York 
A. Z. KELSEY 
Public High School, Griffin, Georgia 
F. R. LAMPKIN 
Principal, Spencer High School, Columbus, 
Georgia 
R. O'HARA LANIER 
Dean, Houston Junior College, Houston, 
Texas 
J. R. E. LEE 
President, Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Tallahassee, Florida 
J. M. MARTEENA 
Director, Department of Mechanic Arts, 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 


Institute, Hampton, 


College, Greensboro, 


FRED McCUISTION 
Executive Agent, Southern Association 


Colleges and Secondary Schools, Nashville 


Tennessee 

E. G. MCGEHEE, Jr 
Supervisor of Negro Education, State Dy 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Ala 
bama 

HOUSER A. MILLER 
Instructor in Psychology, Shaw Universit, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

WILLIAM STUART NELSON 
President, Shaw University, Raleigh, Nort! 
Carolina 

N. C. NEWBOLD 


Director, Division of Negro Education, Stat. 


Department of Education, Raleigh, Nort 
Carolina 

E. M. NORRIS 
Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort 
Kentuck 

LAWRENCE A. OXLEY 


Chief, Division of Negro Labor, United 


States Department of Labor, Washingtor 
D. C . 


A. H. PARKER 
Principal, Industrial High School, Birming 
ham, Alabama 

F. D. PATTERSON* 
President, Tuskegee Normal and Indust 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 

B. L. PERRY 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Colles 
Tallahassee, Florida 

KELSEY PHARR 
Pharr Funeral Home, Miami, Florida 

E. L. PHILLIP 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 

A. C. PHILLIPS 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Colleg 
Tallahassee, Florida 

E. R. PLOWDEN 
State Department of Education, Tuscal 
Alabama 

W. T. REED 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Colleg 
Tallahassee, Florida 

R. I. REES 


Assistant Vice President, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, New York, New 
York 

M. F. SPAULDING 
Director, Department of Agriculture, Ag 
cultural and Technical College, Greens! 
North Carolina 

T. W. STALEY 
Georgia State Industrial College, Indust 
College, Georgia 

J. J. STARKS 
President, Benedict College, Columbia, Sout 
Carolina 

FRED L. STEELY 


Professor of Sociology, Paine College, Auv- 


gusta, Georgia 

ALVA TABOR 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education fo: 
Negro Schools, Division of Vocational Edu 
cation, Georgia State Department of Educa 
tion, Fort Valley, Georgia 











DUDLEY TANNER 
Supervisor of Negro Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville, Tennes- 





see 

CHARLES H. THOMPSON 
Director, Department of Education, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. H. TOBIAS 
National Council 
New York 

1. H. TOUCHSTONE 







of YMCA, New York, 








Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM 
President, State Teachers College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 

H. L. TRIGG 





Assistant Supervisor of Negro Schools, State 
Department of Education, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 
T. D. UPSHAW, Jr. 
Principal, Booker Washington High School, 
East Chattanooga, Tennessee 
RUPERT VANCE 
Research Associate, Institute for Research in 
Social Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 















IONE ADAMS 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
T. M. ALEXANDER 
Alexander and Company, Insurance 
S. H. ARCHER 
President, Morehouse College 
N. L. BAILEY 
Principal, Bell Street Public School 
MARY C. BARBER 
Principal, Ware Public School 
NOBLE Y. BEALL 
Director, Negro Mission 
M. J. BEAVERS 
Booker Washington High School 
W. A. BELL 
Board of Education, 
Episcopal Church 
H. G. BISHOP 
United States Employment Service 
HAROLD H. BIXLER 
Director of Research and Guidance, Board 
of Education 
J. B. BLAYTON 
President, Atlanta Negro Chamber of Com- 








MRS 









Colored Methodist 










merce 
JOHN T. BOBBITT 
Occupational Research Program, United 





States Employment Service 
JAMES P. BRAWLEY 
Dean, Clark University 
B. R. BRAZEAL 
Dean, Morehouse College 
RACHEL O. BROWN 
Principal, E. P. Johnson Public School 







WHO'S WHO IN THE CONFERENCE 


From Atlanta, Georgia 


J. B. WATSON 
President, State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

H. D. WEAVER 
Georgia State Industrial College, Industrial 
College, Georgia 

ROBERT C. WEAVER 
Adviser on Economic Status of Negroes, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

I. J. K. WELLS 
Supervisor of Negro Schools, State Depart 
ment of Education, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia 

LORENZO C. WHITE 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 

FANNIE C. WILLIAMS 
Principal, Valena C. Jones Normal and Prac 
tice School, New Orleans, Louisiana 

W. T. B. WILLIAMS 
Slater and Jeanes Funds, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama 


LENA WATSON 
Tennessee State Agricultural and Industrial 
College, Nashville, Tennessee 






B. F. BULLOCK 
Atlanta University, 
Spelman College 

B. S. BURCH 
Crogman Night School 

MRS. L. J. CAMPBELL 
Principal, South Atlanta Public School 

DENNIS CHESTNUT 
Atlanta School of Social Work 

WALTER R. CHIVERS 
Morehouse College 

C. N. CORNELL 
Booker Washington High School 

ROBERT L. COUSINS 
Assistant Supervisor of Negro 
State Department of Education 

CHAUNCEY A. COX 

Atlanta School of Social Work 

CURETON 

Booker Washington High School 

MARGARET N. CURRY 
Spelman College 

HATTIE V. FEGER 
Atlanta University 

FLOYD FIELD 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

CORA B. FINLEY 
Principal, Yonge Street Public School 

W. A. FOUNTAIN 
President, Morris Brown College 

D. R. GREEN 
Atlanta Association of Physicians 

HATTIE L. GREEN 
Principal, Gray Street Public School 
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C ollege, 


Education, 
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Cc. J. GRESHAM 
‘Morehouse College School of Religion 
C. L. HARPER 
Principal, Booker Washington High School 
JOHN HOPE, Jr. 
Atlanta University 
CHARLES D. HUBERT 
Dean, School of Religion, Moreh yuse College 
H. REID HUNTER 
Superintendent in Charge of High Schools, 
Board of Education 
REGINALD A. JOHNSON 
Executive Secretary, Atlanta Urban League 
JESSIE MAE JONES 
Assistant Principal, 
Junior High School 
M. AGNES JONES 
Supervisor of Negro Schools, Board of Edu- 
cation 
WILLIS J. KING 
President, Gammon Theological Seminary 
CHARLES R. LAWRENCE, Jr. 
Student, Morehouse College 
L. M. LESTER 
Director, Teacher Training and Certification, 
State Department of Education 
A. A. MCPHEETERS 
Clark University 
E. M. MARTIN 
Secretary, Atlanta Life Insurance Company 
L. D. MILTON 
Cashier, Citizens’ Trust Company 
H. E. NASH 
President, Atlanta Medical Association 
WINIFRED B. NATHAN 
Atlanta University 
CLAUD NELSON 
Field Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation 
MAGGIE PERRY 
Jeanes Supervisor, Fulton County 
MRS. C. B. PITTMAN 
Principal, Crogman Public School 
THOMAS H. QUIGLEY 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
ARTHUR RAPER 
Commission on 
FLORENCE M. READ 
President, Spelman College 
PEARLIE E. REED 
Spelman Nursery School 


Howard Elementary- 


Interracial Cooperation 


IRA De A. REID 
Atlanta University 
S. O. ROBERTS 
Instructor, Department of Education and Ps, 
chology, Spelman College 
W. A. ROBINSON 
Principal, Atlanta 
School 
BESSIE E. SMITH 
Principal, Ashby Street Public School 
J. W. SMITH 
Booker Washington High School 
H. H. STRONG 
Spelman College and Morehouse Colleg: 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Board of Educa 
tion 
JESSE O. THOMAS 
Southern Field Director, National Urban 
League 
MRS. JESSE O. THOMAS 
Gate City Kindergarten and Day Nursery 
BAZOLINE USHER 
Principal, Howard Elementary-Junior High 
School : 
O. G. WALKER 
Placement Officer, Community Service Em- 
ployment Office 
C. H. WARDLAW 
Morehouse College 
JESSIE M. WARTMAN 
Supervisor, Atlanta Public Schools 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON 
Director, Atlanta School of Social Work 
KATHLEEN WATSON 
Community Employment Service 
KENDALL WEISIGER 
Educational Director, Southern Bell Tele. 
phone and Telegraph Company 
MADELINE V. WHITE 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
J. L. WHITING 
Spelman College and Morehouse College 
JOHN P. WHITTAKER 
Atlanta University 
E. B. WILLIAMS 
Atlanta University Laboratory High School 
MRS. M. R. WISE 
Principal, Walker Street Public Schoo! 
JOHN C. WRIGHT 
Pastor, First Congregational Church 
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One of the most encouraging indica- 
tions of interest in the problems of vo- 
cational guidance and education for 
Negroes is the current survey of the 
United States Office of Education, in 
which an attempt will be made to an- 
swer the question: What opportunities 
for vocational education and guidance 
are available to Negroes, and to what 
extent should they be modified and en- 
larged? 

Financed by a $234,934 relief fund 
allotment, the study creates work for 
for about 450 “white collar” Negroes on 
relief. Information is being gathered in 
approximately 150 communities of 34 
states, selected upon the advice of a spec- 
ial advisory committee. As director of 
the study, Commissioner Studebaker has 
appointed Ambrose Caliver, Senior Spe- 
cialist in the Education of Negroes. H. 
L. Trigg, on leave of absence from his 
position as supervisor of colored high 
schools in North Carolina, is associate di- 
rector. 

The regional directors, all on leaves of 
absence from their regular positions, are: 
Felton G. Clark, formerly professor at 
Howard University and now dean of 
Southern University in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; James H. Robinson, professor 
of sociology and director of the division 
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of social administration at Wilberforce 
University, Xenia, Ohio; and L. A. Potts, 
formerly itinerant teacher-trainer in agri 
culture for Texas and now head of th 
division of agriculture of Prairie View 
State College. 

An advisory committee composed of 
representatives of national educationa 
and professional organizations has been 
formed to counsel on major policies and 
problems in connection with the survey, 
and has held its first meeting. A number 
of the Atlanta conferees are included in 
its membership. The project will be « 
ordinated with one now being directed 
by Robert C. Weaver, Department of the 
Interior, which is designed to study th 
occupational opportunities for Negroes 
The results of the two studies should 
furnish a complete national 
the vocational life of Negri eS, and 
should be helpful in formulating edu 
tional policies and programs. 

The study will collect information con 
cerning vocational education and guidance 
of Negroes with reference to the follow 
ing: vocational offerings in schools of 
communities; vocational offer 


picture I 


selected 


ings by non-school agencies; evening and 
continuation schools; training of voca- 
tional teachers; vocational teacher-train- 
ing facilities; pre-vocational 


education 
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programs; vocational guidance programs; 
students enrolled in vocational courses of 
various types in schools and colleges; 
graduates and drop-outs; attitude of stud- 
ents and educational leaders toward the 
vocational training of the Negro; the con- 
ception of students and educational 
leaders of the Negro’s function in Amer- 
ican economic life. 

The data will be gathered on inquiry 
forms through personal visits and inter- 
views, and from published reports. It 
will probably take a year to complete the 
work. Further accounts of this under- 
taking will appear in Occupations, as in- 
formation is available. 


“xe 


Personnel Problems 


Changes in the occupations of the per- 
sonnel manager, accountant, and public 
servant were indicated by speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Personnel Research 
Federation held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, January 8, 9, and 10. 

Glenn Gardiner of the Forstmann 
Woolen Company, Passaic, New Jersey, 
recalled that personnel managers of the 
past measured their success by the number 
of activities they were able to instigate 
and “keep alive by some kind of pul- 
motor.” The personnel man of the future 
will succeed only as he can improve the 
human relations, attitude, and technique 
of the line organization. “You're only 
running a side show until you're getting 
the man at the top to put pressure on the 
line organization.” 

C. Reitell of Stevenson, Jordan, and 
Harrison, New York, described the 
Flexible Budget, a management device 
under which each foreman and supervisor 
is provided with a budget covering all 
cost items over which he has direct con- 


trol. Periodic reports of his production 
are translated into dollars and cents, so 
that he can see what profit has been made 
by his department. This, said Mr. Rei- 
tell, induces an attitude comparable to 
that of the owner of a small business. 
especially when the supervisor is paid a 
bonus for good work. The system has 
been introduced in factories of all sizes 
from one hundred employes up. The 
necessity of computing and adjusting 
budget items has changed the work of 
the cost accountants in these factories. 
Instead of merely recording past history, 
they now participate actively in manage- 
ment. 

Richard §S. Childs, President of the 
City Club of New York and a member of 
the New York City Charter Commission, 
announced that there are now approxi- 
mately 400 city managers in the United 
States and that they are “remarkably free 
from political interference.” He ex- 
pressed the view that improved govern- 
ment personnel is dependent upon oppor- 
tunity for more civil employes to advance 
by moving from city to city as do school 
superintendents. ‘The man who is will- 
ing to be a professional worker” in the 
public service will find his opportunities 
continuously increasing in the years to 
come. 

Other speakers discussed the condi- 
tions and factors which contribute to, or 
interfere with, satisfactory occupational 
adjustments. H. A. Enochs, Chief of 
Personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, spoke on management-employe te- 
lations from the standpoint of labor 
union agreements. He said that “the 


average man desires: (1) security of 
employment; (2) steady work; (3) rea- 
sonably good working conditions and sur- 
roundings, including just discipline and a 
considerate attitude on the part of his 
immediate supervisors; (4) a rate of pay 
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reasonably commensurate with the rfe- 
quired mental and physical effort, re- 
sponsibility, and output; (5) a reasonably 
effective voice in determining wages and 
working conditions, with full and free 
opportunity to present grievances, either 
individually or through representatives of 
his own choosing, and the right of appeal 
from the local or immediate supervisory 
staff to higher authorities; and (6) op- 
portunity for self-expression and ad- 
vancement.” 

Rex B. Hersey of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Consultant in Mental Hy- 
giene to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, emphasized the point that employ- 
ers and supervisors should have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the motivations 
and frustrations that affect the happiness 
and efficiency of the human being on the 
job. The mental health of the worker is 
important not only to himself but to his 
employer and to society. The intelligent 
employer, supervisor, or personnel 
worker can help him maintain, or 
achieve, mental health by realizing, 
among other things, that “(1) a man 
must have one or more goals toward 
which he is striving; (2) he must feel 
that he is making progress, or that his 
marking time is temporary, and (3) he 
must feel that he is doing something 
worth while for someone he admires.” 

“The goals of a man’s life,” said Dr. 
Hersey, “differ with different individuals. 
One man may want a better job; another 
may want a little house in the country; 
still another, an automobile. After ma- 
terial objectives have been attained, or 
even while attaining them, progress to- 
ward spiritual or psychological goals— 
the sense of accomplishment, recognition, 
appreciation—may help one to enjoy 
working. The foreman or employer who 
is big enough to recognize this innate 
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need of a man to strive for something, 
and who is willing to consult him frankly 
and individually about his desires, has 
achieved a very wise technique for secur- 
ing the cooperation of his workers. The 
employer who feels that he cannot bring 
up such matters unless he is able to grat- 
ify the wants expressed does not under- 
stand the need which people have for 
someone to understand and sympathize 
with them.” 

The satisfaction of feeling that one is 
doing something worth while is greatly 
enhanced by the sense of standing well 
in the eyes of others—whether employer 
foreman, fellow workers, sweetheart. or 
wife. One important element in human 
nature which must be borne in mind is 
that many of our attitudes are determined 
by what may be called a “comparison 
complex.” “The manual worker, for 
example, measures each sacrifice or each 
cut in wages with what is demanded of 
the ‘white collar’ workers or of his super- 
visors. Only recently have we begun to 
realize how largely the worker's content 
ment or enjoyment depends, not on such 
things as ‘congenial work,’ ‘sound work- 
ing conditions,’ and the like, these are 
by no means negligible, but on the oj 
eration of this comparison complex.” 
The factors which play a part in this com 
plex are by no means confined entirely 
to the immediate environment of the jol 
Indeed, the emotional maladjustments of 
workers often have to do with relation- 
ships at home and in the community 
while compensations for frustrated d 
sires must sometimes be found outside the 
place of employment. In all situations 
it should be remembered that “mental at- 
titude alone cannot make happy a life 
lacking in the good things of life, but a 
wrong mental attitude can turn the most 
favorable situation into a veritable night- 


Op 


mare.” 
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Glenn A. Bowers, Director of the Di- 
vision of Unemployment Insurance of the 
New York State Department of Labor, 
described plans and procedures for ad- 
ministering the state unemployment in- 
surance act. One day’s sessions of the 
conference were devoted to unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions. 
Other topics discussed were Light, Noise, 
and Ventilation; Medical and Mental 
Factors in Work; Supervision and Har- 
monious Labor Relations; Better Govern- 
ment Personnel; Job and Salary Classi- 
fication; Collective Bargaining; and Labor 
Agreements. 


, 


More Personnel Problems 


Five important factors in industrial 
relations, factors which are basic to a 
sound personnel program, were men- 
tioned by J. Walter Dietz, Superintendent 
of Industrial Relations at the Kearny 
Works of the Western Electric Company, 
in opening a dinner meeting of the Per- 
sonnel Club of New York on January 8. 
These five factors were: (1) a steady job, 
(2) adequate and fair pay, (3) whole- 
some working conditions, (4) opportun- 
ity for advancement, and (5) con- 
structive supervision contributing _ to 
agreeable human relations. 

The subject of the evening’s discussion 
was “The Part that Wages Play in the 
Personnel Program.” Carroll French of 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
mentioned three factors which must be 
considered in fixing a wage rate. These 
were: (1) the prevailing rate for similar 
work in the surrounding community, 
(2) the cost of living, best measured by 
the U. S. Department of Labor Index, 
and (3) the policy of the management. 
The most important thing, said Mr. 
French, is not the rafe but the “take- 
home’’—the annual earnings of the em- 


ploye. This fact has already been recog. 
nized and put in practise by certain com- 
panies. The Standard Oil Company of 
California, for example, now guarantees 
all of its employes an annual income and 
pays them on a salary instead of a wage 
basis. The wisdom of maintaining a 
minimum “take-home” was challenged 
in the subsequent discussion by one of 
the personnel representatives from an- 
other major company, who described this 
policy as ‘‘a dangerous precedent.” 

Bess Bloodworth, Vice-President in 
Charge of Personnel of the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, New York, called attention to 
the fact that the sales force constitutes 
only 40 per cent of the employes of the 
typical department store. The remaining 
60 per cent includes elevator operators, 
maintenance employes, seamstresses, up- 
holsterers, the delivery force, the clerical 
staff, and numerous other workers. She 
mentioned also that girls who sell silks, 
coats, and other expensive merchandise 
are paid higher salaries than girls who 
sell notions, both because they are re- 
quired to have more technical informa- 
tion and because the sale cost per dollar 
of sales is lower in the department which 
sells more expensive merchandise. 

Eric A. Nicol, Manager of Personne! 
for the Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, described some of the difficulties 
encountered in reorganizing a large of- 
fice. He challenged the view that defi- 
nite salary rates could be set for certain 
types of clerical work, because two em- 
ployes assigned to similar work will 
differ greatly in their worth to the com- 
pany because of their differences in 
attitude, interest, temperament, and 
ability. 

oe 
Educational Projects 


Five projects for the advancement of 
education in the United States, to be 
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financed through emergency relief funds 
and to give employment to more than 
3,400 unemployed “white collar’ work- 
ers, have been announced by the Office 
of Education of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion J. W. Studebaker will direct the 
work, practically all of which will be 
carried forward under the management 
of state and local education officials, the 
Office of Education coordinating the en- 
terprises. 

The five projects for educational ad- 
vancement approved by President Roose- 
velt, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Comptroller General are: 

1. A university research project in 
which needy unemployed graduates of 
universities and colleges will engage in a 
variety of cooperative studies, many of 
which will be studies of important edu- 
cational problems. For example, six 


graduates at six different universities may 
work on various aspects of a similar prob- 
lem. Results of their cooperative work 
will be brought together by Office of 
Education specialists for use throughout 


the nation. For this project $500,000 
has been authorized. Ben W. Frazier, 
associated with F. J. Kelly, Chief of the 
Division of Higher Education, has been 
named director of the university research 
project. 

2. A public affairs forum project will 
give to the country a further demonstra- 
tion of the Des Moines plan of adult 
civic education by applying it in a num- 
ber of other localities which present dif- 
ferent problems and conditions. This 
project will enable a few communities to 
cafry on demonstration forums. It will 
serve to introduce a new and promising 
method of practical education for good 
citizenship, but the communities which 
carty on forum projects will serve the 
whole nation by discovering the problems 
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and potentialities of public forums as a 
method of civic education. Results of 
these demonstrations will be made avail- 
able to thousands of educational leaders 
and other citizens who have applied to 
the Office of Education for information 
and advice in regard to the establishment 
of forums. Commissioner Studebaker 
will be in direct charge of this project, 
for which $330,000 is authorized. 

3. A project for the study of oppor- 
tunities for vocational education and gui- 
dance for Negroes, which will be under 
taken in 34 states in approximately 150 
communities, is expected to yield impor- 
tant facts which may be used as a basis 
for improvements in standards of educa- 
tion for Negroes. This project has been 
described in another article in this depart 
ment. 

4. An educational radio project will 
provide one of the first major attempts to 
develop the potentialities which radio 
holds for education. This project calls 
for the establishment in or near Wash- 
ington of an educational radio workshop 
staffed by talented workers from such re- 
lief groups as the CCC Camps and the 
WPA professional projects. This work 
shop will prepare and present educa- 
tional radio programs, such as vocational 
guidance programs. William Dow 
Boutwell, Editor of the Office of Educa 
tion, and for the last year and a half di- 
rector of the regular “Education in the 
News” coast-to-coast broadcast, has been 
appointed director of the emergency ed- 
ucational radio project. For this project 
$75,000 has been authorized. 

5. State departments of education in 
10 states will be enabled to employ 
emergency workers to collect information 
about school districts which will provide 
a sound basis for planning economies and 
improvements in the organization and ad- 
ministration of education for millions of 
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children. The selection of the states will 
be announced at a later date. The Of- 
fice of Education has already prepared 
materials and basic survey “blueprints” 
which states may use to launch studies on 
short notice. Henry F. Alves, Office of 
Education Specialist in State School Ad- 
ministration, will be in immediate charge 
of this project. For this project $844,- 
000 has been authorized. 

Assistant Commissioner of Education 
Bess Goodykoontz will give general 
supervision to the university research 
project, the Negro survey project, and 
the study of local administrative school 
units. 


a 


College Graduates 


What are the college graduates doing 
—particularly those of the Class of 1935? 
There have been a number of recent re- 
ports from the personnel or appointment 
offices of colleges and universities. About 
75 per cent of the students who were 
graduated last June from the various 
schools of Columbia University have ob- 
tained positions, according to W. Emer- 
son Gentzler, in his annual report as sec- 
retary of appointments. (Mr. Gentzler 
has just been appointed himself to the 
post of bursar of the university.) In the 
fields of applied science, economics, and 
political science, and in some of the busi- 
ness fields, such as accounting, advertis- 
ing, and merchandising, he said, posi- 
tions were more plentiful in 1935 than 
in 1934. “On the other hand, the fields 
of law and architecture have not shown 
any improvement. Law, in fact, offered 


fewer opportunities last year than in the 
preceding year, and the outlook for those 
now studying law is probably darker than 
it has been for the last ten years or 
more. 

Discussing the growing tendency on 


the part of employers to hire graduates 
with professional school training rather 
than those who had obtained only ap 
A.B. degree, Mr. Gentzler wrote: “On); 
a handful of very large industrial organ. 
izations, some of which send representa. 
tives to the campus each spring, seems 
willing to invest the necessary time and 
funds in training the liberal arts college 
graduate for places of responsibilit, 
About 40 per cent of the openings dur- 
ing the past year required men and 
women not only with specialized train 
ing, but also with varying amounts of 
specialized experience directly applicable 
to the position offered.” 

A survey made by the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments and Student Employment at 
Princeton University revealed that 170 
members of the class of 1935 had ob- 
tained employment by September 1 and 
that 186 were continuing their studies 
Of the 471 members of the class t 
whom questionaires were sent, 460 pro- 
vided information for the survey. Forty- 
six men were unemployed and requested 
the bureau to assist them in finding work 
Fifty-five said their plans were indefi- 
nite and three that they were traveling. 
Of the 170 men who had obtained posi- 
tions, 22 entered the field of manufactur- 
ing, 16 insurance and real estate, 15 engi- 
neering, 11 advertising, and 10 publish- 
ing. Of the 186 who were continuing 
their studies, 75 were studying law, 35 
medicine, 18 business administration, 
and 12 engineering. 

Richard W. Warfield, director of the 
bureau, said that “although comparative 
statistics are not available, the foregoing 
analysis indicates an improvement in the 
general situation in so far as the oppor- 
tunities for employment open to graduat- 
ing seniors afe concerned.” 

Among members of the class grad 
uated last June from Trinity College, 
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Hartford, 29 per cent were found to be 
engaged in graduate study, 8 per cent in 
teaching, 58 per cent were employed at 
various jobs, and only 5 per cent were 
unemployed. Of the students continu- 
ing their studies, there are 39 per cent in 
law schools, 15 per cent in medical 
schools, 15 per cent in theological schools, 
and 31 per cent working for a graduate 
degree in various fields, mostly in teach- 
ing or research in chemistry. The com- 
paratively small number of this class 
now engaged in teaching indicates, says 
this report, that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for a man to get a position 
as a teacher immediately after graduating 
from college. Some graduate study 
seems essential to success. 

A survey among graduates of Trinity 
College over a period of 14 years has de- 
veloped the fact that exactly 40 per cent 
entered some graduate or professional 
school after graduation, sometimes wait- 
ing a few years because of economic or 
other reasons. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that during the next few years some 
of the 58 per cent of the class of 1935 
now working will join the 29 per cent 
engaged in graduate study. 

Thirty-one per cent of the member- 
ship of last June’s graduating class at 
Bryn Mawr College is employed in paid 
jobs, according to a survey made by the 
bureau of recommendations. Besides the 
23 members of the class of 74 who have 
been successful in finding remunerative 
positions, 6 per cent more hold unpaid 
apprentice jobs. Fifteen of the graduates 
are teachers. 

Reports of the class of 1934 to the bu- 
reau indicate that more than 41 per cent, 
or 37 of the 89 members, have paid jobs, 
12 of which are in the teaching field. 
The non-teaching positions for the two 
years included in the reports are spread 
over a variety of occupations. The great- 
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est number are in the secretarial line 
where eight are listed. 
clerical jobs which are partly secretarial 
Five graduates are doing social service 
work and four are selling in department 
stores or bookshops. Among the others, 
two are on the stage, two are working in 
laboratories, two are doing 
work, two are hostesses, and two ar 
agents for lecturers. There are 
radio singer, a librarian, a receptionist, 
and a bond house employe, while still an 
other does petrographic analysis of pot 
tery for an archeological institute 

Eight members of the 1935 class are 
married, as compared with 14 members, 
or about 16 per cent, of the 1934 class 
The bureau announced that 20 per cent 
of the class of 1935 and 15 per cent of 
the preceding class were continuing their 
studies, either in this country or abroad 


Five others have 


editorial 


also a 


“~~ 


Career Service 


Building a career service was an im- 
portant topic of discussion at the Forty 
first Annual Conference on Government 
of the National Municipal League held 
in Providence, Rhode Island Louis 
Brownlow, Director of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago, 
who was a member of the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, 
presided. Both Charles P. Messick, Civil 
Service Commissioner of New Jersey, and 
Leonard D. White, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, spoke on career 
service. 

Mr. Messick argued that we already 
have the foundations of a career service. 
What we lack is a proper attitude tow ard 
public service. First, we shall have to 
build up the present personnel system 
After this has been accomplished we can 
develop a career service. Mr. Messick 
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declared that it is putting the cart before 
the horse to try to establish a career ser- 
vice before we have an efficient personnel 
system. He said: “No such movement 
toward a conscious attempt to develop 
deliberately a career service in govern- 
ment has a chance to succeed unless there 
is a central personnel system and the 
promise of tenure and opportunity for 
advancement in the service.” Mr. Mes- 
sick added: “Building careers in govern- 
ment is a process of education—of 
educating citizens as well as educating 
officials.” 

The most favorable situation for a ca- 
reer service is in the federal government, 
particularly the departmental services lo- 
cated in Washington, said Dr. White. 
He pointed out that a thorough-going 
career service has already been established 
in the scientific services and in some of 
the professional services—not, however, 
including law. That career opportunities 
do not exist in the post-office, in law, 
among personnel officers, and in the field 
of general administration, was empha- 
sized. Of these the most significant is 
general administration. The best place 
to begin building a career service, accord- 
ing to Dr. White, is in the administra- 
tive work of the Treasury Department. 

oe 
An Occupational Library 

The American Woman's Association of 
New York City has developed, under the 
direction of Gwynne Ross, Occupational 
Consultant, a plan somewhat unusual in 
counseling offices, for compiling and dis- 
seminating information on fields of work 
and the occupations within those fields. 
The techniques of the Special Librarian 
have been brought into play to solve the 
problem of making the material collected 
by the AWA available to a large number 
of people likely to be interested and 
helped. 


The association maintains a Special Oc. 
cupational Library. The staff reads many 
professional journals, periodicals, tech. 
nical magazines, and pamphlets. Current 
information is secured from papers and 
pertinent discussions at meetings. These 
data are verified by personal interviews 
with people in the particular fields. The 
information so gleaned is pasted or typed 
on heavy paper (11 by 9 inches in size) 
and filed in loose-leaf binders of the type 
obtainable for ten cents each. The |i- 
brary has 150 of these binders represent- 
ing as many fields of work. Each is in- 
dexed inside the cover, indicating the oc- 
cupations in the field covered. Besides 
these 150 volumes on special fields there 
are also some fifteen volumes on general 
topics such as Social Security, Labor Leg- 
islation, Economic and Social Changes as 
They Affect Women, Political Economy, 
and What Women’s Organizations Are 
Doing. These binders are placed on open 
shelves and lent to members of the Asso- 
ciation for a period not to exceed two 
days for each volume. The library con- 
tains also a number of books on voca- 
tional and related subjects. The latter are 
lent for longer periods. 

In the AWA Bulletin are published in- 
formative articles, clippings, and book 
notes selected from the material which 
comes to the attention of the Occupational 
Consultant. Special digests are made of 
information on new occupations, or new 
phases of occupations. Some of those re- 
cently published have dealt with the fol- 
lowing subjects: New developments in 
scientific research; the occupation of exec- 
utive secretary in organizations promoting 
world peace; the work of the information 
bureau of a radio station; a specialist in 
electrical fixtures; occupations, other than 
acting, in motion picture production; the 
management of low-cost housing centers; 
occupations in the public employment 
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service. Facts about new trends in oc- 
cupations are also brought to AWA mem- 
bers at monthly Occupational Round 
Table meetings, when workers in those 
occupations are invited to give brief talks 
and answer inquiries about their work. 
Although the AWA is an association of 
women, the research and advisory staff is 
interested in the vocational problems of 
men as well as of women, since it is no 
longer possible to consider the work of 
either sex as distinct from that of the 
other. 

It is the responsibility of the vocational 
consultant not only to provide the correct 
answer to specific questions, but to open 
for the people who come to her, new ave- 
nues of approach and new paths which 
may be penetrated. In other words, she 


endeavors to apply to the problems at 
nand a well grounded knowledge of the 
subject and of general affairs likely to 


affect it. The AWA conceives it to be its 
primary task to foster an increasing in- 
terest in the larger social and economic 
forces which so vitally affect people in 
every field of activity. A large part of 
its work, therefore, is that of bringing 
challenging material of this type to the 
attention of the members. In all of this 
effort the Special Occupational Library 
plays an important part. 


oe 


Women in Chemistry 

A feature of the closing day of the 
Fifteenth Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, was the Women’s Day 
session—a symposium on “Women’s 
Place in Chemistry,” which was attended 
by about 200 persons. In this symposium 
it was emphasized that any chemist now- 
adays must be more than merely a chem- 
ist, and that women chemists should seek 
their laurels in the new industries and in 


SR5 
fields especially demanding feminine 
qualifications; as, for example, cosmetics, 
household arts and sciences, textiles, dyes, 
child hygiene, and medicinal chemistry 

The program was opened by W. T 
Read, Dean of the School of Chemistry at 
Rutgers University, who presented Flor- 
ence E. Wall, consulting chemist, chair 
man of the symposium. Calm H. Hoke, 
the first woman consulting chemist in the 
country, discussed her own specialties, 
Metallurgy and Gemology. Twenty years 
ago, Miss Hoke applied science to such 
problems relating to the jewelry business 
as the uses of platinum and the reclaim- 
ing of waste in precious metals, and in- 
vented apparatus for that trade. 

Other speakers included M. Helene 
Lewinsohn of the Jamaica (New York) 
High School, who discussed the basis ed- 
ucation for a career in chemistry; Louise 
Kelley of Goucher College, who spoke on 
scientific editorial work; and Ellen B. Mc- 
Gowan, Associate Professor of Household 
Chemistry at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who discussed textiles. L. W 
Hutchins spoke on scientific and technical 
advertising, and Ralph L. Evans, technical 
director of Sales Affiliates, on cosmetics 
and beauty culture. A paper prepared by 
Charles W. Mulford, director of the 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, was read 
It dealt with the outlook for teachers of 
chemistry. According to Mr. Mulford, 
calls for women teachers of chemistry are 
comparatively rare and therefore candi 
dates must be versatile, with ability to 
teach other branches of science, mathe 
matics, or even languages. 

“A moratorium should be declared on 
training for the job of hospital tech- 
nician,”” said Miss Wall, and introduced 
Miss Patricia Edgerly, director of the 
New York Medical Exchange. It was 
their opinion that too many schools turn 
out girl students of chemistry with the 
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idea that the study leads only to medicine. 
Miss Edgerly expressed the belief that 
students should endeavor to combine their 
knowledge of science with nursing and 
qualify for public health work, or, in the 
field of home economics, fit themselves 
for commercial work with large food 
companies. 


oe 


News Brevities 


The program of inspection and ac- 
crediting of engineering curricula, which 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development offered last year to schools 
granting engineering degrees, has been 
accorded a hearty response by 34 colleges 
and universities in the New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states. Inspections 
in these two regions were inaugurated late 
in 1935 and will be actively continued dur- 
ing the next few months. When sub- 
stantial progress has been made in these 
areas, it is expected that the program will 
be extended to engineering schools 
throughout the United States. The ac- 
crediting program has for its purpose the 
highest development of engineering edu- 
cation by identifying those institutions 
that offer engineering curricula worthy 
of recognition as such. The second ob- 
jective is to build up a list of accredited 
engineering schools, which it is hoped 
may be uniformly adopted by educational, 
technical, and state organizations now 
using dissimilar lists. 


Lucius N. Littauer, of New York City, 
manufacturer and ex-Congressman, has 
given $2,000,000 to Harvard University 
for the establishment of a Graduate 
School of Public Administration. Presi- 
dent James B. Conant has announced the 
appointment of a “commission” of which 
Harold W. Dodds, President of Prince- 
ton University, will be chairman to make 


a comprehensive report on university edu- 
cation for public service and to recom- 
mend plans for the organization of the 
new school. In announcing the gift, 
President Conant said: “Mr. Littauer's 
fine gift is for the declared purpose of 
promoting the ‘science and art of gov- 
ernment administration’ and to improve 
our ‘public administration — national, 
state, and local—for the welfare of our 
people.’ The terms of the gift also in- 
clude the provision that the ‘new schoo! 
shall be organized and conducted not 
merely to train technical specialists, but 
to educate men in a broad way for public 
service. ’’ The provision at Harvard of 
special training facilities for public ser- 
vice emphasizes a trend already marked 
in 35 colleges and universities. 


Fortune Magazine has been conducting 
a series of surveys of public opinion. The 
question was posed: “Do you believe that 
the government should see to it that 
every man who wants to work has a 
job?” “Yes,” said 76.8 per cent of those 
who replied. Of the “prosperous” class, 
according to the tabulation of answers, 
46.6 per cent said “‘yes”’; the percentage 
was 69.0 in the case of the “upper mid- 
dle class,” while 81.1 per cent of the 
“lower middle class,” 88.8 per cent of 
the “poor,” and 91.1 per cent of the 
Negroes answered in the affirmative. 


At the Chicago convention of the Am- 
erican Vocational Association, George P. 
Hambrecht, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin, was re- 
elected president, and Charles W. Syl- 
vester, Director of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, treasurer. B. J. Knauss of 
Chicago, Ruth Freegard of Lansing, and 
R. W. Selvidge of Columbia, Missouri, 
were chosen vice presidents; L. H. Den- 
nis continues as executive secretary. 
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Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Central New York 

The Central New York Vocational Gui- 
dance Association has planned a very in- 
teresting program for the year 1935-1936. 
Mildred C. Lincoln, chairman of the vo- 
cational guidance program in Rochester, 
was the speaker for the first meeting. Dr. 
Lincoln spoke on the subject, “Guidance 
at Work in the Secondary Schools.” At 
this meeting Harry W. Hepner, Professor 
of Psychology, Syracuse University, was 
elected p-2sident, and Virginia D. Kelley, 
Dean of Women, Syracuse University, 
was elected secretary. 

Helen Bragdon, Dean of the College 
for Women, University of Rochester, 
spoke January 10 at the College Com- 
mons, Syracuse University, on the topic, 
“Correlation of Guidance Between the 
High Schools and Colleges.” 

Caro F. Spencer, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, was the February 
speaker and explained, “An Experiment 
in Group Guidance.” 

The March meeting will be a panel on 
guidance with members of the faculty of 
Syracuse University and high school vo- 
cational guidance directors on the panel. 


Detroit 

The January meeting of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity was 
given over to a panel discussion on the 
subject, ‘Problems in Counseling Young 
People in Mental Health.” 

Lee Vincent, Psychologist of the Mer 
rill Palmer School, acted as chairman of 
the group which consisted of the follow 
ing members: Gertrude Babcock, House 
Principal, Northeastern High Schgol 
Bertha Giffen of the Psychological Clini 
Laura Haddock, Counselor, Greusel Inter 
mediate School; Sara Kerr, 
Teacher, Girls’ Vocational School; Shirley 


Visiting 


Williams, Director of Personnel for th 
Fred Sanders chain of confectionery 
stores; Douglas Eastman, Counselor 


Chadsey High School; E. M. Stauffacher, 
Counselor, George Trade School; and 
Blair Swartz, Supervisor of Personnel R« 
search, Detroit Edison Company. 

After various contributions from the 
group, the following conclusions wer¢ 
reached: 

1. One has good mental health when a 
ceptable to society. 

2. Standards are a changing thing 
ing the period of growth and development 
3. Whatever good mental health 
should be achieved at the industrial permit 
age or at whatever age it is necessary 
earn one’s own living. 

4. There is no ideal personality but it 
is a goal toward which one strives. 

5. A high purpose, a sense of propor 
tion, constant growth, and problem-solving 
ability are all components of good mental 
health. 
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6. The best preparation is in meeting 
each daily situation from infancy up. 

7. One should endeavor to see the whole 
picture. ; 

8. The teacher is in the strategic posi- 
tion; and the counselor, acting as the central 
agency, should be attempting to anticipate 
the problems that may arise. 

9. Success or failure should be judged 
on broad human standards. 


District of Columbia 

The name of the Vocational Guidance 
Association of the District of Columbia 
has been changed to the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of the District of 
Columbia. 

Among the activities of the branch for 
the remainder of the current school year 
are a report of the delegate sent to the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Meeting in St. Louis and a discussion of 
the Junior Placement Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, to be presented at the 
March meeting. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year 
takes place at the April meeting; and in 
June, there will be the annual luncheon 
and report of the committee on the re- 
vision of the course of study in guidance 
for the Washington Junior High Schools. 


lowa 

At the meeting of the Iowa Vocational 
Guidance Association held in Des Moines, 
C. E. Miller, principal of the Senior High 
School at Webster, was chosen president; 
and M. Belle Smith, Horace Mann Junior 
High School at Burlington, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. 

The program for the meeting included 
an address given by E. G. Williamson of 
the Minnesota Testing Bureau, University 
of Minnesota, on the topic “Occupational 
Ability Patterns." Dr. Williamson’s ad- 
dress was followed by an open discussion 
on testing and counseling. 

Edna Rittenhouse, Guidance Counselor, 


East Junior High School, Waterloo, gave 
an interesting talk on the subject, ‘My 
Guidance Problems.” | 
Upon recommendation of the retiring 
president, H. M. Byram, Iowa State Col- 
lege, a fivefold committee report was ac- 
cepted as the basis study for the guidance 
activities of the Iowa Vocational Guidance 
Association for the year 1936. 


Minneapolis 


On December 12 the Minneapolis V; 
cational Guidance Association held a 
panel discussion on the question, “What 
Provision for Counseling and Placement 
Should Minneapolis Make for Its Young 
People as They Finish or Leave the 
Public Schools?” 


New England 

The New England Vocational Guidance 
Association held a supper meeting recently 
at the Women’s Industrial and Educa- 
tional Building in Boston. The speaker 
for the occasion was Mr. Kowal, Assist- 
ant to the National Youth Administra- 
tion Director of New England, who 
explained the functions and plans for this 
new governmental agency. At the close 
of Mr. Kowal’s address an informal dis- 
cussion period was held. 


New Jersey 

The second industry-school conference, 
sponsored by the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey and the 
Northern New Jersey Personnel Associa- 
tion, was held at Rutgers University on 
December 18. 

Six representatives of industry and six 
of schools met to discuss informally the 
topic, “What can industry do to develop 
a better adjustment of young people to 
the industrial environment?” Suggestions 
were offered whereby industry could help 
young people still in school to obtain a 
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correct conception of what jobs in industry 
are like and to supervise more carefully 
the first and most critical year of employ- 


ment. 


Northeastern Ohio 

On December 12, about three hundred 
ersons attended the joint dinner meeting 
of the Northeastern Ohio Branch with the 
League of Women Voters and the Social 
Science Teachers of Senior High Schools. 
The subject of the program was, ‘Trained 
Personnel in Public Service.” Harvey 
Walker, Professor at Ohio State Univers- 
ity, spoke on “State Public Service’; Earl 
Shoup, Professor at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, “Federal Public Service”; and 
Wendell A. Falsgraff, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cleveland, “City Public Service.” 
Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, National Occupational Conference, 
will address the February meeting on the 
topic, “Why We Dislike Our Jobs.” 


Philadelphia 

Edward M. Westburg, Chief of Psycho- 
logical Service, Institute of Pennsylvania, 
was the speaker at the dinner meeting of 
the Philadelphia and Vicinity Vocational 
Guidance Association held on January 14. 
Dr. Westburg’s topic was, “Some Prob- 
lems of Individuals Arising from Mis- 
placement.” 

The Philadelphia Association is offering 
two study groups for members; one on 
“Homeroom Guidance,” and the other on 
“Occupational Trends.”” Each group will 
meet six times during February and 
March. 


Rhode Island 
The central theme of the activities of 
the Rhode Island Vocational Guidance 
Association for the 1935-1936 season has 
been “Mental Hygiene.” 
At the November meeting the principal 
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speaker was Harold F. Corson, Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic of Providence. In 
an address on “Mental Hygiene and Vo- 
cational Guidance,’ Dr. Corson showed 
how closely the work of the psychiatrist 
and the worker in vocational guidance was 
allied. This was of particular interest to 
the teachers from Providence since Dr 
Corson handles a great many of the mental 
hygiene problems in their school system 
The December meeting of the associa 
tion followed the same theme and was ad- 
dressed on the subject of “Personality” by 
Hugh B. Kiene, Director, Psychopathic 
Department, Charles V. Chapin Hospital, 
and also closely connected with the Prov- 
idence schools. Many of the disciplinary 
problems there which seem to have some 
psychopathic cause are referred to Dr 
Kiene by the Department of Discipline. 
At the February meeting a vocational 
tour was made through the new plant of 
the Providence Journal. 


Rochester 
There are several developments result 
ing from the work carried on during the 
fall term by the Rochester Branch of the 
National Association under the topic, 
“Changing Aspects of Guidance.” A 
leader's course, in which principles and 
problems of guidance will be discussed, 
has been planned for those who are work- 
ing with young people; and a junior group 
will include those who have left school 
and no longer have direct connection with 

any guidance service. 

“Checking the Quality and Validity of 
Our Work” will be the theme of meetings 
during the spring term. Topics to be dis- 
cussed include ““New Trends, Old Philos- 
ophies,”’ “Professional Standards for 


Guidance Workers,” “Occupational Re- 
search,” “Individual Counseling,” “Pub- 
lic Relations,” and “Joint Planning for the 
Future.” 
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St. Louis 

The Vocational Guidance Association 
of St. Louis will maintain “open house’”’ 
at the Coronado Hotel for all visitors at 
the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation Convention. St. Louisans will be 
available to help make visitors at home. 

The St. Louis chapter has cooperated 
with the YWCA in a counseling project 
with a group of not yet employed girls, 
ranging in age from 17 to 22 who meet 
weekly at the YWCA for an all-day voca- 
tional, recreational, and cultural program. 
Seven vocational counselors, members of 
the St. Louis Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, are attempting to interview one 
hundred girls. With information secured 
from tests, schools, and other records, the 
counselors proceed to hold interviews with 
individual girls, discuss these interviews 
in monthly counselors’ conferences, and 
refer suggestions back to the YWCA for 
further work with the girls through in- 
dividual interviews and discussion groups. 
By this procedure the girls help to build 
their own program, placing special em- 
phasis upon methods of obtaining that 
first job. 


Teachers College, Columbia 

On January 24, an informal reception 
was held in honor of Arthur J. Jones of 
the University of Pennsylvania, President 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, and Fred C. Smith of Harvard 
University, Executive Secretary of the 
Association. 

Virginia 

The theme of the program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Association was 
“Youth’s Challenge to Guidance.” 

Forbes H. Norris, Superintendent of 
the Richmond Public Schools, discussed, 
“The Challenge of Public School Youth 
to Guidance.” Mr. Norris enumerated 


the characteristics of the guidance program 
which youth has the right to expect, the 
essentials of the school curriculum which 
youth has a right to demand, and the nec. 
essafy qualifications of teachers who 
should administer the guidance needed 
and demanded by the vast army of youth 
in the modern public schools. 

Walter S. Newman, State Director of 
the National Youth Administration, 
spoke on “The Challenge of Out-of. 
School Youth to Guidance.” Mr. New- 
man said that until recently it was not 
known youth had so many problems, and 
that the problems of the out-of-schoo! 
youth are much more critical than those 
of youth attending school. The speaker 
then stated that many of the out-of. 
school group are interested in securing 
more education, but they hesitate to enter 
schools where they would be expected to 
pursue regular classwork. Others ver 
frankly admitted they did not want to go 
back to what the school had to offer when 
they left. Mr. Newman’s address left 
one with the definite impression that mect- 
ing the challenge of out-of-school youth is 
a problem for both laymen and educators 

An interesting discussion followed the 
talks of the morning. There was evi- 
dence that efforts are being made by the 
State and the nation to provide for both 
in-school and out-of-school youth in an 
effective program of guidance. 

A business meeting followed this pro- 
gram, during which a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a series of resolutions: 


1. A resolution expressing appreciation 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the progress which Virginia has made in 
Guidance organization during the present 
administration; expressing the sentiment of 
the Virginia Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Association that guidance workers 
of Virginia will continue to look to the State 
Board of Education for assistance and co- 
operation in providing leadership and direc- 
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tion in this important school service; and 
offering to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction the services of the Virginia Gui- 
dance Association, to the end that the 
guidance program which was so well pro- 
moted by the efficient leadership of C. J. 
Hyslup may continue progressively in its 
development. 

2. A resolution we the fact that 
C. J. Hyslup is no longer serving as an 
active leader of guidance organization in 
Virginia in his position as official repre- 
sentative of the State Department of Edu- 
cation; tendering to Mr. — the sincere 
appreciation of the Association for his efforts 
in the past, and assuring him that he has 
rendered invaluable counsel and assistance 
to guidance workers throughout the state. 

3. A resolution expressing to Walter S. 
Newman, appreciation of the work of the 
National Youth Administration in Virginia, 
and offering to that organization the co- 
operation of the Virginia Guidance Asso- 
ciation in whatever way the director feels 
that the group may assist in meeting the 
challenge of the out-of-school youth to gui- 
dance. 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 

Branch membership increased from 
1,023 to 1,119 from December 1 to Janu- 
aty 1. During the same period, the num- 
ber of members at large decreased from 
680 to 656. This leaves a net increase of 
72 in the total membership. 

The largest gain of the month was 
made by Northern California, which in- 
creased from 28 to 62 members, thereby 
jumping from thirteenth to sixth place in 
rank. The next largest increase was made 
by Wisconsin which grew from 47 to 65; 
while New England added 12 members 
for a total of 88 and crowded New Jersey 
out of third place. 

Other branches which increased their 
membership during the month were De- 
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troit, Rhode Island, Western Pennsy| 
vania, Southern California, North Caro 
lina, Virginia, Milwaukee, and Dallas. 


National and Branch Membership 
January 1, 1936 


. New York City .. 156 

. Detroit, Michigan 98 
3. New England 

. New Jersey 

. Wisconsin 


. Northern California 
. Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
. Worcester, Massachusetts (new) 
. Connecticut 
. Washington, D. C. 


. Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
. Central New York 

. Rhode Island 

. Western Pennsylvania 


. Southern California 

. Maryland 

. St. Louis, Mo. ..... 
. New Orleans, La. .. 
. Northeastern Ohio 


. North Carolina 

. Virginia ae 

. Capital District, New York 15 
. Minneapolis, Minn. ... 14 
. Rochester, N. Y. ...... 14 


. Milwaukee, Wisconsin . 13 
. Dallas, Texas ; 12 
. Western Michigan (new) 11 

10 


The following Branch Associations now 
have fewer than ten members: Nebraska, 


Massa- 
and 


Wyoming, Chicago, Western 
chusetts, Seattle, Central Kansas, 
Kansas City. 
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A Layman’s Queries About Guidance 


BY A CCC ASSISTANT LEADER 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 

I am no _ intellectualist, professor, 
teacher, or even a licensed vocational 
practician. As a layman, so to speak, I 
feel that some thoughts on this whole 
business of vocational guidance might 
lead to other viewpoints. 

We have all kinds of tests, rating de- 
vices and systems, scales, charts, mathe- 
matical and statistical theories and prac- 
tices; aptitude or prediction methods— 
psychologists, educationalists, personnel 
and social workers, members of all ima- 
ginable sciences—yet it is evident that to 
a certain degree each is individually jeal- 
ous of his or her own findings—or 
standing—or of the methods of his own 
advocacy and practice. 

Why don’t these methods work out in 
practical everyday results, definite valu- 
able improvements of mankind—consid- 
ering the time, effort, and money spent? 
Why aren’t they simplified instead of 
complicated, diffused, duplicated, more 
and more by the different tangents taken 
by those engaged in vocational guidance 
and analysis? Why aren't they classified 
as to merits and weaknesses through a 
clearing house, compared to the whole 
field of efforts, and measured by the act- 

ual results obtainable? 


Why cannot some group say “Here are 
so many students or people for whom 
proper kinds of work have been deter- 
mined. Those people have been placed 
at work in such vocations—they have 
been at them ‘so long’—they are reason- 
able successes in such vocations’? 

In my humble opinion, the whole field 
of vocational guidance needs to realize an 
open-minded constructive criticism of it- 
self in a manner similar to this: 

“Haven't we too many divergent meth- 
ods of vocational determination?” 

“What have we really accomplished in 
business and industry to actually find 
proper kinds of work for those who are 
on the unemployed rolls of our own 
country?” 

“Why have we been pottering around 
in the darkness, while we have not faced 
the closest and most important problem 
of our time, and contributed something 
on a large scale for human betterment 
through our knowledge?” 

“Surely results would prove our beliefs, 
our methods, and our advocations if even 
one per cent of these people were helped 
in a practical way that actually would 
show now—materially.” 

“Are we following new pathways so 
that we may receive recognition or re- 
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aown as the authors of treatises, or are 
we not supposed to get ‘down to earth’ 
and get going?” 

The one valuable contribution seems to 
be the setting up of standard scales, 
norms, quotients, etc., for the use in the 
public educational system; but whether 
these scales or terms are really accurate, 
are based on something that is positive, 
undeniable, actual, seeable, in terms of 
you and I—real living human beings 
struggling, living, eating, working, feel- 
ing, under every conceivable kind of situ- 
ation, momentary and minute problem, oc- 
casion or factor—is questionable. 

Apparently vocationalists forget that 
they are human, liable to error, reacting 
differently according to the many factors 
which comprise our individual wholes, 
according to our own beliefs—natural, 
inherent, acquired, or otherwise. 

Why are vocational and trade-learning 
facilities in our country centered only in 
large municipal training? 

Why are foreign born children and 
people able to make a living and wrestle 
with life at a comparatively younger age? 
Why do they know more of everything 
that makes actual life—more of every- 
thing that is necessary in earning a living 
—than the average American ten years 
their senior? Why do they have little 
trouble in choosing life’s work and get- 
ting ahead? Are they more capable of 
acclimating themselves to a situation or 
line of work, or isn’t it the fault of our 
educational system, our methods of bring- 
ing up children? Aren’t we too theoreti- 
cal, far less practical? It seems so. Aren't 
we taking masses of people into huge 
enterprises, training them en masse to 
tasks simplified by machinery? 

I cannot, on a common sense basis, un- 
derstand that questionaire methods, group 
testings, alleged facts based on findings 
or statistics involving hundreds or thou- 
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sands of employes, for instance, are a 
curate. We may be able to arrive at .cer 
tain conclusions—but how much do che; 
really mean? Large-scale surveys seera t 
defeat themselves becaus« they cannot even 
begin to analyze humans thoroughly. We 
are exceptionally fast in inventive and 
general progress, but, I am afraid, terribl 
slow in this and other equally important 
works—the proper analysis and pla 
ment of the individual 


Summing it all up, there are all kinds 
of accepted and advocated practices re 
lated to or involved in some form of voca 


tional guidance or human analysis; yet if 
all of them put together were as good as 
they are supposed to be, vocational gui 
dance should be able to be placed into 
at least two large reference or standard 
textbooks for people of average capability 
to understand and follow. 

1. There seems to be much too great di 
vergence, too much complication, too much 
theoretical assumption and practice—with 
out the desirable net results available as yet 

2. All available knowledge has not yet 
been “boiled down” to a digestible whole, 
comprised of the best of everything 

3. Too much wandering away from the 
objectives of vocational guidance and analy 
sis, as oo under actual conditions of 
present-day life. 

Let us get going to the right place, do 
it quickly; and do it on a large scale which 
will show definite results in a reasonable 
period. Make your knowledge under- 
standable and practicable by people of 
average capacity without the necessity of 
tens of years of college, university, and 
research activity upon their part. 

One-fifth of your countrymen and wo- 
men are out of work. 

You aren't doing a good job. 

ALFRED JOSEPH PATINO 
Assistant Leader 
CCC Company 1280 
Sussex, New Jersey 
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BOOK GUIDANCE 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS 


ROUND PEGS: SOME IDEAS ON 
CHOOSING A CAREER. By Howard 
Rubie. London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1935. Pp. 273. 3s. 6d. 

This is a delightful book to read. It is 
intended for boys, and boys will like it. 
It is full of common sense authenticated 
with simple psychology and leavened 
with appropriate humor. It comes from 
the pen of the Careers Master at Dulwich 
College and is obviously the product of 
day to day, heart to heart communion 
with young men trying to choose a voca- 
tion. It is written with the simplicity 

and precision of style characteristic of the 
well-schooled Englishman. It breathes 
authority but lacks didacticism. 

The author himself fears that he may 
have adopted a too didactic tone, but de- 
fends it on the ground that ‘most young 
persons do need definite guidance; they 
do need to be told facts.” Perhaps, he 
says, one must take the attitude expressed 
in the limerick: 

There was a young man from Bow, 

Who said, “I don’t know, I don’t know, 

I don’t know.” 
They replied, “Think like us, 
Things are thus, thus, and thus, 

And consequently so, so, and so.” 

As a matter of fact the entire book is 
calculated to stimulate the young person 
to think the problem through for him- 
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self. One of the devices is the “personal 
key’” and the “occupational ward,” an 
English variation of the “individual pro- 
file’ and the “occupational ability pat- 
tern.” However, after playing with the 
idea for a while, he says, “Now let us 
break up the game before we take it too 
seriously. If it has any use at all, it is that 
it may show up some important reason, 
which may not previously have occurred 
to you, for taking up or abandoning some 
kind of work, but in any case it may help 
you to think about your choice of career 
with some system.” 

Mr. Rubie refuses to be didactic about 
methods of job-finding. 

“I would not dare to draft out any 
model of a letter of application. Instead, 
I would suggest that the following one 
written by a Chinaman has some good 
points: 

I am Wang. I can drive a type- 
writer with good noise and my English 

is great. My reference are of the good 

and should you hope to see me they 

will be read by you with great pleasure. 

My last job has left itself from me, 
for the good reason that the large man 
has dead. It was on account of no fault 

of mine. 

So honourable Sirs, what about it? 
If I can be big use to you, I will arrive 
on same date that you should guess. 

L. WANG.” 
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The latter part of the book is devoted 
to “cameo-sketches of careers” and “typi- 
cal occupational wards” for which the 
reader may make his own “‘personal key.” 
The data for the personal analysis are 
purely subjective except for a curious 
“perseveration” test in which the subject 
writes the symbol £ as many times as pos- 
sible during three half-minute periods, 
and then writes it in its reversed position 
as many times as possible during another 
half-minute period. Those who do nearly 
as well with the reversed as with the nor- 
mal form are non-perseverators and are 
are “the type that might make a good 
manager of a department store, where 
many different things would claim your 
attention one after another.” If you do 
poorly with the “wrong-way around ¢£’s, 
you are a perseverator—will possibly do 
well only at an occupation which tfe- 
quires your concentrated and undivided 
attention—say be an architect and de- 
signer.” One wonders whether the same 
would be true of the $ sign or whether 
the rate of exchange would skew the 
curve. 

Now and again neat expressions give 
sparkle to the text. “Many boys and 
gitls have not found the sitting still, talk, 
chalk, and cold ink of our present school 
rehearsal particularly inspiring.” ‘Here 
then is a price-list of careers . . .,” fol- 
lowed by a job-classification based on 
salaries. “Side-door openings” are ways 
of entering occupations when, through 
lack of means, poor health, or ill luck, 
it has been impossible to obtain the usual 
education. 

Despite its engaging English flavor, 
Mr. Rubie’s point of view is definitely 
American. ‘The whole process of voca- 
tional guidance, as some see it, is to put 
the facts in front of the young person as 
clearly as possible, in the hope that he may 
be guided toward a decision as to the 
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type of work that he might suitably 
adopt. The acceptance of the facts as 
such, and the decision to act upon them 
must always remain with the boy or gir! 
and with the parents themselves.” 

The author looks forward to “‘the time 
when we shall see established in this 
country a nation-wide system of voca 
tional guidance service.” Many factors 
in English education operate to make this 
development a very gradual one, but such 
well written, well considered, commor 
sense volumes as Mr. Rubie’s will play 
an important rdle in furthering such a 
program. F.J.K 


oe 


AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN TRAITS 
OF SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
INTERESTED IN TEACHING. By Tressa 
C. Yeager, Ph.D., Teachers College Contri 
butions to Education, No. 660. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 87. $1.50 

Guidance and personnel officers are of- 
fered three new measuring instruments 
as a result of Dr. Yeager’s research. The 
first is a scale for measuring attitude 
towards teachers and the teaching profes- 
sion which the author suggests for use in 
discovering “those having an unfavorable 
attitude towards the profession, those who 
choose to teach merely because they lack 
definite interests in other fields of en- 
deavor, those who enter teacher-training 
institutions because of their availability 
and not because of an interest in teach- 
ing.” The second is a numerical scale for 
evaluating the relative importance of 
extracurricular activities as indicators of 
leadership; this scale has been based upon 
the expert judgment of a jury of seven- 
teen persons nationally known for their 
study of extracurricular activities. The 
third is a general questionaire covering a 
wide range of personal and family data, 
personal interests, school work, and a¢ 
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tivities outside of school, and vocational 
interests. 

From a comparison of high school 
seniors interested in teaching with the 
entire group of seniors and with those 
interested in other occupations, the author 
concludes that “the Teaching Preference 
Group is of slightly higher socio-economic 
status and intelligence, and of superior 
scholarship; the members of this group 
show greater tendency to lead in extra- 
curricular activities, and express an atti- 
tude more favorable toward teachers and 
the teaching profession. With regard to 
personality, the Teaching Preference 
Group is more stable emotionally, more 
self-sufficient, and more dominant in face- 
to-face situations as measured by the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory.” De- 
spite this favorable picture, there are a 
number of respects in which boys and 
girls with other occupational preferences 
excel the students interested in teaching. 
The author recommends that “the admin- 
istration and guidance teachers of the 
secondary schools realize their responsi- 
bility and set up the machinery to guide 
a larger proportion of the promising 
youth of the high school into the teaching 
profession, as well as to discourage the 
inferior and mediocre from attempting to 
enter. Inasmuch as this study indicates 
that few boys among the high-school 
seniors are interested in teaching except in 
the field of physical education, it is sug- 
gested that special emphasis be given to 
the recruitment of outstanding boys. 

“The present oversupply of graduates 
of such teacher-training institutions should 
call the attention of administrators of in- 
stitutions of learning to the desirability of 
emphasizing quality rather than quantity 
in the teaching profession. Many more 
teachers are being certified, annually, than 
can be placed in teaching positions. Un- 
less the functions of the teaching profes- 


sion are extended to include services 
which are now incidental, but which 
would benefit society, to absorb what js 
now called the over supply of teachers, 
teacher-training institutions should reduce 
their output of graduates in some way 
A desirable method of doing this is to 
raise the standards of admission and ip- 
crease the curriculum requirements so that 
the teaching profession is benefited by 
improvement in the quality of the teach- 
ers available.” R. H. 
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PERIODICALS DIRECTORY: A CLASSI. 
FIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC. Edited by Carolyn F 
Ulrich. New York, R. R. Bowker, 1935 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp 
371. $12.00. 

Research workers in all fields will wel- 
come the appearance of Carolyn F 
Ulrich’s revised Periodicals Directory. 
Here between the covers of a single vol- 
ume are complete data on each of 8,200 
American and foreign periodicals: the full 
title, the date of origin, frequency of ap- 
pearance, size, price, and publisher, as 
well as the periodical indexes in which 
articles from the magazines are listed. 

The entries are classified under 150 
broad subject headings including such di- 
verse topics as advertising, archaeology, 
economics, education, history, hobbies, en- 
gineering, medical sciences, psychology, 
and sociology. The subject headings have 
been cross-referenced so completely that 
more than 500 classifications ate indicated. 
If a periodical is primarily concerned with 
a special phase of a broad subject, which 
the title of the magazine does not clearly 
reveal, this phase is indicated in italics 
after the entry. 

Occupational research workers will be 
particularly interested in the large num- 
ber of trade and professional journals 
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which are included and appropriately clas- 
sified. They will find especially valuable 
the list of bibliographical compilations 
which follows the magazine entries under 
each major classification. 

As Harry M. Lydenberg, Director of 
the New York Public Library points out 
in the introduction, “Call for a second 
edition in less than three years speaks in 
no uncertain way as to the need the book 
has met. Some 2,000 new titles are noted 
in the second edition. No essential 
change has been made in the arrangement 
or in the principles of inclusion. The list 
still remains an international grouping by 
subjects, with an index of titles. It still 
is selective, rather than all-inclusive; still 
is worldwide in scope; still is the bridge 
for the mass of print between the daily 
newspaper and the trade book; still is a 
teference tool of necessity for every one 
seeking where he can best turn to final 
sources of knowledge.” 

No library and no research worker's kit 
of tools is complete without this indispen- 
sable guide to a wealth of information. 


A. P. 
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THE SCHOOL IN THE CAMPS—THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS. 
By Frank Ernest Hill. New York, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 1935. 
Pp. 84. 

Mr. Hill in making this study visited 
camps throughout the country from 
Massachusetts to California. He declares 
that “the entire scheme of the CCC is in 
a sense educative. To put two hundred 
young men into a self-sustaining settle- 
ment, where they will learn to cooperate 
in the routine of a common life, achiev- 
ing order and cleanliness and a decent 
social atmosphere which they can share is 
a form of training, of education in the 
large. 
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“The CCC men are part of the two to 
three million American youths who are 
attending no school and performing no 
work. They represent young America in 
need. What happens to them is of dy- 
namic significance, because it may indicate 
a temporary or permanent means of deal- 
ing with the others of their class who 
have not found economic security and 
menace the nation with a coming genera 
tion cheated of opportunity for achieve- 
ment and broken in courage.” 

The CCC Educational Program, set up 
in June 1934, is technically a branch of 
the Army which administers the camps, 
but cooperative relationships have also 
been established with the Office of Edu 
cation, the Parks Service, and other gov 
ernment agencies. Howard W. Oxley is 
educational director and chief administra 
tive officer. There is an educational direc- 
tor for each of the nine corps areas into 
which the country is divided. Every camp 
has an educational program, usually su 
pervised by an educational adviser who is 
responsible for planning the program and 
supervising a staff of teachers comprised 
of Army officers, foremen, enrolees, 
FERA and EEP teachers, and members of 
the personnel of the National Forest and 
Park Services. 

In educational equipment, the CCC en- 
rolees show a great variety, Mr. Hill 
states. “Several thousand of the new 
quota which appears every six months can 
be classed as illiterate. About 24 per cent 
of the enrolees have had elementary 
school work but were not graduated, and 
an equal number have completed the 
eighth grade. Approximately 48 per cent 
have had high school work; 3 per cent 
have been to college. The average school- 
ing for the whole is 8.7 years.” 

Most of the courses offered, therefore, 
are keyed to a ninth-grade level, and most 
of them are planned to cover a three 
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months’ period, because of the constant 
turnover in the enrolment. Equally im- 
portant with the formal classes, Mr. Hill 
believes, is the teaching done on the job. 

“Under the superintendents in National 
Parks and National Forests the practice of 
instructing on the job has always been 
applied in theory, and increasing pressure 
from headquarters is being exerted to 


foster teaching on the job. The Educa- 
tional Program has taken account of this 
attitude and has cooperated by making a 
place in the educational record for syste- 
matic instruction in work hours. Alto- 
gether 70,405 men were reported in 
March 1 as receiving organized instruc- 
tion. The day’s job is frequently paral- 
leled by class work at night.” 

Most of the men, as shown on their 
personnel sheets, intend to work with 
their hands, so vocational courses are very 
important—40 per cent of all courses in 
the program are vocational. There are 
now 4,250 groups engaged in hobby ac- 
tivities, comprising 85,518 men. 

Mr. Hill recommends that definite 
standards be adopted for CCC courses of 
all types, that fuller executive and super- 
visory staffs at Washington and in the 
corps areas be organized, and that better 
school quarters and equipment be made 
available. He believes that a similar pro- 
gram should be set up for young women 
who are out of work. 


oe 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
BULLETINS. Prepared by the Occupa- 
tional Information Division, New York State 
Employment Service. Mimeographed. 1935. 
No. 1—General Plan of a Occu pa- 
tional Reports. No. 2—Waiters and Wait- 
resses. No. 3—Office Machine Operators. 
No. 4—Occupations in Hotels. Not num- 
bered—Occupations in Highway Construc- 
tion. 

This series of mimeographed bulletins 
contains information which should be 


available to everyone engaged in place. 
ment work or vocational counseling. The 
object of the series, in which five by. 
letins have been published to date, is to 
give placement officers in New York ac. 
curate, detailed information, in non-tech. 
nical language, about various occupations 
The bulletins range in length from four 
to seventy-five pages and vary consider. 
ably in arrangement, depending upon the 
character of the occupation discussed. 

The most elaborate bulletin issued so 
far is Occupations in Highway Construc- 
tion. Starting with a clear description, 
with diagrams, of present-day methods of 
highway construction, this pamphlet con- 
tains an illustration and explanation of 
each important machine used and an excel- 
lent job-analysis sheet for many of the 
jobs. (Additional job analysis sheets to 
cover all jobs not yet included are to be 
sent out later.) The bulletin concludes 
with a glossary of terms used in the in- 
dustry. This pamphlet is a thorough and 
well planned piece of work and is evi- 
dently authoritative. While it will un- 
doubtedly be invaluable as a manual for 
placement officers, it could also be used 
with success in high-school and college 
classes in occupations. 

The series includes excellent shorter 
bulletins on Waiters and Waitresses, 
Office Machine Operators, and Occupa 
tions in Hotels. 

CLARA F. SAGMASTER 
Formerly with Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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GETTING AHEAD IN RETAILING. 
By Nathan M. Ohrbach. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 266. 
$2.50. 

The young man or woman who is con- 
sidering retailing as a profession will find 
Mr. Ohrbach’s book an accurate account 
of the opportunities in the field and the 
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ualifications for employment and pro- 
motion. Although himself engaged in a 
specialized type of retailing—the volume 
distribution of popular-priced apparel for 
women and children—the author exhibits 
a broad knowledge of all types of stores 
and gives much sage advice to the begin- 
ner, no matter where he starts. 

Mr. Ohrbach, in a very interesting way, 
describes the retailing field and presents 
the outstanding figures from the Census of 
American Business. Retailing volume was 
49 billions of dollars in 1929, 25 billion 
in 1933, and an estimated 33 billion in 
1935. There are 1,500,000 stores and 
over 3,500,000 regular workers. Stores 
are distributing nearly as much goods now 
as in 1929 but prices have fallen pre- 
cipitously. The relative stability in sales 
transactions requires a large number of 
employes in retailing even during depres- 
sion. “Industry, as a whole, has become 
mechanized. But retailing has become 
humanized. Industry has turned to the 
machine. Retailing has turned to the 
individual.” 

This importance of the human element 
coupled with the need of reducing ex- 
penses has created great opportunities for 
young people. Customers are showing 
much greater interest in merchandise 
quality and serviceability today than ever 
before and there is a growing demand for 
trained and intelligent young people to 
serve them. Since youth is wanted, it is 
relatively easy to break into retailing. But 
retailing is in a rut; it needs new ideas, 
and those it enlists must dare to be dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Ohrbach treats in some detail the 
opportunities in both large and small 
stores. In department stores there are 
some 200 different jobs and over half are 
in non-selling positions. Accordingly, 


there are places for people of many capa- 
bilities. 


In choosing between a depart- 
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ment store and a chain store, the follow- 
ing facts should be considered: 

The department store is more personal, 
the rank and file are under the observation 
of top executives, and have many opportuni- 
ties for quick promotion. Department store 
employes obtain specialized training in cer 
tain phases of operation and thus may quickly 
become experts. 

The chain store, while less humanized, 
gives a broad training in all phases of store 
management, for the store manager ts really 
a merchant running a store. No job in a 
department store, except the work of the top 
executives, is as varied as his. The person 
who wishes training in order to open a small 
store of his own can do no better than work 
in a unit of a well organized chain. “One 
or two years as manager of a chain store 
will do more to fit a young man for owner- 
ship of an independent store than double 
the time spent in any other manner.” 

The small independent store also holds 
out great opportunities. These stores are 
holding their own today remarkably well 
in competition with chain, department, 
and large specialty stores. In the small 
stores, salesmanship and friendly but con- 
vincing personal contacts with customers 
are more important than anywhere else 
Such stores cannot depend upon traffic and 
institutional prestige. The small store’s 
great advantage over its larger competi- 
tors lies in a knowledge of individual cus- 
tomers and ability to cater to each one 
personally; its strength is the big store’s 
weakness. “It is clear that the young per- 
son in a small store gets an all-around 
education in retailing which cannot fail 
to be immensely helpful to anyone who 
looks to retailing for a career.” 

After two decisions are made—to en- 
ter retailing and to work in a special kind 
of store—-the candidate is ready to hunt 
for his job. The author gives six ‘‘don’ts” 
in connection with the job-seeking inter- 
view: (1) Don’t try circus methods; (2) 
Don’t pose; (3) Don’t bluff—too much; 
(4) Don’t rehearse—too often; (5) 
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Don't talk too much; and (6) Don’t show 
a dislike for selling.” All retailing re- 
volves around selling, and the man or 
woman who is not at home behind a coun- 
ter would not be at home in any other 
part of a retail store. 

The qualities that employment man- 
agers seek are alertness, good appearance 
(including careful grooming and business- 
like attitude), poise, interest in mer- 
chandise, and a comprehension of what 
the particular store is trying to do. 

Getting the job is only the first hur- 
dle, and the beginner must know the rules 
for getting ahead. Some stores give ex- 
cellent initial training, embracing store 
rules, system, organization, store policy, 
store manners, salesmanship, and mer- 
chandise facts. They also rate employes 
on personality and production so that the 
beginner may realize and overcome his 
weak points. 

But to get ahead, one must depend 
largely upon himself. He must pay the 
price in long working hours, punctuality, 
and must forego many outside interests. 
He must watch waste and try to eliminate 
it constantly. He must do more than his 
immediate job requires—studying selling 
and merchandising in all phases, and ac- 
quainting himself with all branches of the 
business. He must keep physically and 
mentally fit. He must be ever ready to 
make suggestions, and he must be a stu- 
dent of human nature. “Retailing, when 
stripped of its details, is found to be the 
art of pleasing people—you must learn to 
like people. You must become social- 
minded. You must mix.” 

The book goes on to outline what the 
new employe should know about mer- 
chandise, about pricing, about merchan- 
dising methods, about store records, about 
human nature, and about fashion. It pre- 
sents forty “tips” for salespeople in deal- 
ing with customers, and closes with a dis- 


cussion of why retailers fail. Failure to 
specialize in the appeal made to customers 
is the chief cause of bankruptcy. “Price 
madness,’ where all stores in a com- 
munity seek patronage on the basis of 
lowest prices, is one of the worst evils 
“Retailing definitely demands a close ad 
herence to the principle of concentration 
A retailer must not only give his store a 
clear-cut identity, so far as type of mer- 
chandise carried is concerned, but he must 
also concentrate on a specific type of ser- 
vice in the conduct of his store.” 

The author of Getting Ahead in Re- 
tailing is founder and president of one 
of the most interesting stores in the coun- 
try—a store that has dared to try new 
and radical ideas in merchandising. The 
store has prospered even during the de- 
pression by adopting and adhering to a 
clear-cut policy of low prices, quality mer 
chandise, and diminished service. It has 
succeeded in cutting its operating ex 
penses to less than 15 per cent of sales 
whereas in most department stores ex- 
penses are at least double that amount 
Its pioneering spirit is well reflected in 
this book with its continual emphasis on 
young people with fresh ideas. 


JOHN W. WINGATE 
School of Retailing 
New York University 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
PERSONNEL WORK. By Ruth Strang 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. Re 
vised edition. Pp. 417. $2.65. 

This revision of her original work by 
the same title has again indicated Miss 
Strang’s ability to present in straightfor- 
ward fashion the problems and techniques 
of personnel work as these relate to the 
field of education. The book is written 
with a rather wide and therefore not too 
homogeneous group of teachers in mind, 
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since the author again states in the pref- 
ace, and apparently assumes in the text 
itself, that personnel work as described 
in the volume can be attempted with lit- 
tle modification in the college, the secon- 
dary, or the elementary field of teaching. 
There is serious question of the validity 
of this assumption, since, while guidance 
is of course a function of all formal edu- 
cation its procedures cannot be indiscrimi- 
nately interchanged among the various 
levels. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether there is so great an identity be- 
tween personnel and guidance as is pro- 
posed in Miss Strang’s work, although she 
uses the terms synonymously. 

The book divides itself into three dis- 
cussions, and the sequence and argument 
are well balanced. There is nothing new 
in the straightforward presentation of the 
philosophy of individualized education, 
but many teachers of secondary and higher 
schools will find the treatment refreshing. 
The second part, “Student Adjustments,” 
treats rather realistically of maladjust- 
ments found in the personality patterns 
of junior and senior high school pupils 
particularly, with a good running com- 
mentary on the manner in which these 
maladjustments, as they appear, may be 
dealt with by the organized profession. It 
appears to this reviewer that the third sec- 
tion of the book, dealing with personnel 
techniques (Miss Strang calls them “tech- 
nics’), is the most valuable to the 
teacher. Here are discussed the proced- 
ures for gathering case studies, the sig- 
nificance of the interview, the use of 
standardized tests in guidance, rating and 
tating schemes, the daily schedule as an 
aid in personnel work, and the technique 
of observation in personality study. 


The book is fairly well documented, but 
would be far more useful to the teacher 
if it did not carry the idea throughout 
that most teachers are not now capable ot 
attempting, or technically trained to at 
tempt, the methods proposed 
that many teachers lack these skills and in 
sights, it seems to the reviewer that a book 
with this title should spend more time in 
discussing some of the valuable activities 


Granted 


which the teacher cam now undertake, un 
der competent professi nal le idership 
One important omission is an adequate 
treatment of the problems related to th 
gathering and using of records. 

The Réle of the Teacher in Personne: 
W ork confines itself almost entirely to th 
secondary level of the educational pro 
gram, with occasional sorties into colleg 
and elementary fields. Its great value lies 
in the brief and readable overview of the 
nature and implications of personnel as a 
professional task. It certainly wiil be dis 
appointing to the classroom teacher who 
reads it with the idea that specific, day-by 
day recurring problems will be clarified 
Miss Strang should be urged to continue 
this excellent survey by another volum« 
which she discloses what a teacher in ele 
mentary school, high school, or college can 
now attempt, by way of a beginning 
Such a volume, dealing with the peculiar 
techniques now used in superior elemen 


tary schools, junior or senior high schools, 
and colleges, would do what this book 
fails to do—it would give teachers the 
confidence to start using the procedures 
involved in the broader professional task 
of personnel. 


M. ERNEST TOWNSEND 
New Jersey State Normal School 
Newark, New Jersey 
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NEW AIDS 
FOR COUNSELORS 
Fashion Illustration 


Costume Design 
Textile Design 


ests. 25 cents each 


The Dental Hygienist 
A growing field for the high school 
graduate. 25 cents 
Women’s Work and T heir 
Stake in Public Affairs 
A survey of today’s opportunities by 
200 outstanding men and women. $1.25 
Fellowships and 
Other Aids for Advanced 
Work for Men and Women 
Lists all aid available in 1935. $1.50 
Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations 
Research Headquarters 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
New London Connecticut 


Three pamphlets describing new open- 
ings in industry for those with art inter- 




















New 
McGraw-Hill Books 


Rosengarten’s 


CHOOSING 
YOUR LIFE WORK 


THIRD EDITION 
$2.50 
McK own’s 
CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 
$3.00 


McKown’s 


HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 
$3.00 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
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330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 





CONTENTS 
Part I 


Summary and Interpretation of Results 
1. Are Workers Dissatisfied? 
Il. What Causes Dissatisfaction? 


Part II 
The Investigation in Detail 
III. What Is Job Satisfaction? 
lV. Interviews With Employed and 
Unemployed Adults: Procedure 
V. Interviews With Employed and 
Unemployed Adults : Results 
VI. Relationships Between Job Satis- 
faction and Other Factors: A 
Review of Other Investigations 
VII. Comparison of Satisfied and Dis 
satisfied Teachers: Procedure 
VIII. Comparison of Satisfied and Dis- 
satisfied Teachers: Results 
IX. Extent of Dissatisfaction Among 
Adult Workers: A Review of 
Other Investigations 
X. Survey of Job Satisfaction in 
New Hope, Pennsylvania: Pro- 
cedure 
XI. Survey of Job Satisfaction in 
New Hope, Pennsylvania: Re- 
sults 
XII. The Measurement of Job Satis- 
faction 
Epilogue 
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Photo-studies by Lewis W. HINE 
Published for the 
National Occupational Conference 
by 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 














303 pages $3.50 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU— 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


— — eS — 
ROCKK ITT TEACHFIRS 
1IGF NCY 


William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
* 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
9 


Photo copies made from original, 25 
for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
“How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc.,” free to 
members, 5O0c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today 
for enrollment card and information. 
We enrol only normal school and 
college graduates. 


EsTaBLisHep 1906 
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| 49 East 33rd Street 


Invaluable both for guidance in office 
vocational opportunities and for instruc- 


business offices today. The only compre- 
duties in numerous kinds of representa- 


tive business offices. $2.50 


order direct on approval from 


INTERVIEW AIDS 
AND TRADE QUESTIONS 


By LORIN A. THOMPSON, dr. 
and Associates 


Cincinnati Employment Center 


A practical, new reference manual, a 
working tool, for every interviewer in 
every employment office—public and pri- 
vate. It tells just what questions to ask 
in order to find out the trade knowledge 
of applicants for nearly two hundred 
different occupations $2.50 


BUSINESS OFFICES 
Opportunities and Methods 
of Operation 
By G. L. HARRIS 
ion as to the actual work in all kinds of 
vensive picture of 


opportunities and 


et these books at your bookstore or 


Harper & BrotTHers 
New York City 























A Handbook of 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
19th Edition, 1072 pages, $6.00. 


“Since I have used your handbooks constantly from 
1922 on, I was not in the least disappointed with this 
latest volume of PRIVATE SCHOOLS. In fact, as I 
leafed through it, I became more and more amazed at 
your fearless and independent editorial attitude, which 
makes your appraisal of the various institutions listed, 
vigorous, straightforward, and at times, almost em- 
barrassingly honest."’ Trentwell Mason White, Editor- 
in-Chief, Pitman Publishing Corp. 

“I turned immediately to the first hundred pages 
knowing that I should find terse, fearicss, constructive 
comment on current educational policies, methods, and 
trends. I am hard put to it to decide which was 
a: stimulating.” Theodore H. Wilson, Washington, 


The New 
IMMORALITIES 


Clearing the Way for a New Ethics 
192 pages, gold stamped, $2.00. 


“ "The New Immoralities’ are so arranged as to en- 
courage short-time reading, bits at a time, followed by 
careful cogitation . startling passages . epigrammatic 
statements .. . Clearing the ground of some outworn 
and antiquated moral rubbish, so as to get firmer foun- 
dation for new structures.’’ William MeAndrew, Educa- 
tional R , School and Society. 

“There is truth and wit in abundance in your book 
oa stimulation to thought, emotion, and action.” 

nid V. Tulpa, Rectory School. 


Write for Circulars 
PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. Boston 























THE OCCUPATIONAL INDEX | 

The only complete guide to current 
literature describing occupational oppor- 
tunities, requirements, and training 

Covers all books, all U. S. Govern- 
ment publications, and more than a 
hundred periodicals. 

Annotated and classified. Annual sub- 
scription, $5.00. 





NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAI 
CONFERENCE 

551 Fifth Avenue 

New York 


Gentlemen: 





lease send me the Occupational 
Index for one year starting with the 
issue 
C1) I enclose check or money order 
for $5. 
Ol I will pay upon receipt of bill 





Name 





Position 








Street address 


City arn State nnnnenenncne nen ceneeeenoerneeeeevneeemeernee 
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Have You All These 
A. A. A. EF. Publications ? 


Price to Price to 
A.A.A.E. non- 
members members 
Beats. Aspects of Post-collegiate Education. 138 pp. 
Boards $1.00 $1.25 


Intended to follow and supplement the report on alumni education made 


by Wilfred B. Shaw and published in 1929 
Bryson. A State Plan for Adult Education. 72 pp. 
Paper 40 50 
The story of the adult education movement in California since the or- 
ganization of the California Association for Adult Education in 1927, told 
yy the Director of the Association 
. . . 5 
FANSLER. Discussion Methods for Adult Groups. 152 pp. 
Paper. Third Printing 75 75 
Transcripts of a forum-lecture, a forum-dialogue, discussions of a group 
of mothers and of an informal group of men, and a panel discussion. 
Marginal comments follow the course of the discussions. 
FLEXNER AND Epce. A Readers’ Advisory Service. 60 pp. 
Paper 50 50 
Discusses publicity for the readers’ advisory service, interviewing the 
reader, the making of lists and the tools used, supplying the reader with 
books, and the duties of a readers’ adviser. Based on work done in the 
Readers’ Adviser's office of the New York Public Library during the last 
four years. 
HANDBOOK oF ADULT EpUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
384 pp. Cloth 150 2.00 
The first attempt to survey the whole field of adult education in this 
country. Lists nearly 1,000 national and local organizations engaged in 
adult education, together with the name and address of a responsible officer 
of each organization. Thirty-five factual articles on various types of adult 
education: agricultural extension, alumni education, libraries and adult edu- 
cation, parent education, special schools for adults, university extension, etc. 
Hupson AND WALKER. Radburn: A Plan of Living. 
124 pp. Boards 1.00 1.25 
A study of the recreational and educational activities in which residents 
of “a planned community” participated during an eighteen-months’ period. 


LivinGc AND LEARNING. 56 pp. Paper 


One copy Same 
Designed for the person who wishes to continue his own education, ree. as to 
for men’s and women’s clubs, and for teachers. Lists local and na- Additional members 
tional agencies helpful to the individual or club planning an educa- copies up to 25, 
tional program and tells explicitly what each agency offers. 10 cents each; 
25 copies 
$2.00 


OZANNE. Regional Surveys of Adult Education. 48 pp. 


Paper 50 


A review of objectives of recent surveys of adult education agencies, 
with descriptions of methods used in gathering data. 


CHECK THE PUBLICATIONS YOU WISH TO ORDER AND 
SEND THIS ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


































































NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational prob- 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magatine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all! occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institut’ons, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
oficer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 

NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The 
Vocational Guidance M agazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in al! phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Throug! 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and throug! 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on th 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 

















Frep C. Sirsa, Eprror 

OCCUPATIONS, tae Vocatrona, GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 

25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

0 Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 

0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


(© Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidanc 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 
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Professor of Secondary Education 
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